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Sitta carolinensis. 


Mass. Building nest. 


I started for Ball's Hill at the usual time but was de- 
tained at North Bridge for over an hour which I spent watching 
a vair of Nuthatches, The female was busily engaged most of 
this time in bringing out some long, fibrous material (which 
looked like fine shreds of inner bark) from a hole high up 
(40 to 45 ft.) in the old elm which stands at the east end of 
the bridge. This hole was apparently an old knot hole which 
had been enlarged by Red Squirrels for its edges showed the 
marks of their teeth. I think the Nuthatch was removing their 
nest for the material looked like the ie shreds which they 
use but I was puzzled by the fact that the Nuthatch instead 
of dropping these shreds carried them in large bilis-full to 
the upper side of the branoh where she spread them out and 
tamped them down with some care. She had evidently been at 
work for some time for when I arrived the upper side of the 
pranch was covered with the strands for a space of two feet 
long by six or eight inches wide. 1% occurred to me that 
possibly she had spread them out here to dry for otherwise 
why did she not fling them down to the ground? Moreover she 
deposited them on the sunny side of the branch. After fin- 
ishing this work she flew away with her mate. When I returned 
from my trip down river late in the afternoon only one small 


patch - less than a tenth of the total material - remained on 


Sitta carolinensis. 


Concord, Mass. 


the branch. The rest might have blown away but this is not 


probable for the tree was well sheltered by the pine grove to 
the eastward along the avenue and although the wind had risen 
to its full strength before I left the spot in the morning 


the shreds were not disturbed by it. 
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Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
1898, Frequently heard calling near the house on Ben Mere farm 


duly 5 through July and the first week of August. Also heard at the 
to 
Aug.15, Howards', July 29th, 


Lake Umbagog,. Singing in autumn, 


1898, At Lakeside this morning I heard a White-bellied Nuthatch 


Sept.15. calling what-wot-wot at short, regular intervals for ten or 


fifteen minutes, 
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Birds of Upper St, John. 
Batchelder, 


g. Sitta carolinensis Gmel. WHITE-BELLIED Nutrsatrcu.—Common 


in the hard woods at Grand Falls. Breeding. 


Bull, N,O.0, 7,April, 1882. p,109 


Last Dates Migratory Birds observed by 
EH. D. Wintle, Fall1885, Montreal, Can. 


et. 1%. White-bellied Nuthatch, 
heen paoationally Aurore the 
O0.&O, XI, Mar.1886, p, yi 


ball 


Birds, Haute Island, Bayof Fundy, July: 
26, 1887. W.L. Bishop, Kentville, N.S. 


White-bellied Nuthatch, Sitta carolinensis; 
rare. 


0,&0, XII, Sept. 1887 p.146 


A Collecting Trip-Dec.1587. 
John Ewart, Yarker, Ont. Can. 


Nuthatch. Only saw two specimens, which 
I did not shoot, but think they were the white- 
breasted variety. 


0,&0O, XIII, June, 1888 p.94 


Summer Birds of Sudbury, Ont.” 
A. Ele Alberger, 


|| 727. White-bellied Nuthatch, Tolerably | 
| common. 


a mw. a > % 2 or 
» 1&0, SY, Jone, 1890, 
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Cb, xx ty Jor, 1907, Ar. ¥ 6 


277. Sitta carolinensis. Waurrn-sreasrep N UTHATCH.— Winter and 


fall resident, September 16 to March 16; no summer records except from 
July 10 to 21, 1892. 


Newfoundland Notes, A Trip up the 
Humber sliver, Aug, 10-Sept, 24,1899, 


46. Sitta carolinensis. WHITE-BREASTED NuTHATCH.— Common. 


Louis H, Porter, New York City. 


Wil) fam), 1900; p72). 


Summer Birds Tim Pond Me. by F. H.C. 


bf White-bellicd Nuthatch, (Sitta curolinensis). 
Not common. ; 


O.& 0, XI. Feb.1886.p. 28. 


for 


"Birds of Dead River Region,Me. FEB. g 


11. Sitta carolinensis, (White-bellied N uthatch). 
This species was seen in both spring and summer. 
They were as often observed in the deep woods as 
in the clearings, although the latter offered more 
suitable nesting sites. They were not observed 
in the southern or middle portions of either 
county, seeming to occur only in the wilder lo- 
calities about Dead river. Only two nests were 
found, one of which was unfinished in lining. 
Both nests were old holes of the Downy Wood- 
pecker in dead birch stubs in old clearings, in 
which was placed a mass of material consisting of 
feathers, moss and hair. 


0.&0. XI. Aug, 1886, p. 115 


Shelburne, N.H. Aug. 8-29-1865. B.D, 
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Auk, VI. Jam, 1889.p.79 


Sitta carolinensis.—Quite common. 


Birds Obs. at Moulto:.boro,N.H. 
vuly 2i-Aug. U, 1868. F. H. Allen 


Winter Birds of Webster,N.H. by Falco, 


White-bellied Nuthatch, (Sitta carolinensis). 
; 0.&0. X.Jan.1885.p.4 


Bas. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 1)-2 
86, and June4- Aug. 1,87, W.Foxoa, 


77- Sitta carolinensis. WuH1ITE-BREASTED NuTrHatcH.—Not very com- 
mon. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.i53 


Birds Obs. at Helscewaise N 
: : ,N.H. 
July12-Sept. 4, 1883. F.H. Alien 


Sitta carolinensis.—Quite common. 


Auk, VI. Jan., 1889. p.'7'7 


Bird Notes, CentralN.H. Winter’91-92- 
J. H. Johnson 


White-breasted Nuthatch, scarce. 


‘0.8 O. Vol.17,May 1892 p. 72 
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46. *Sitta carolinensis. WHITE-BREASTED NutHatcu. — Common. 
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Sitta carolinensis, (White-bellied Nut- 
hatch.) A nest found by me contained four 
eggs. I took them all and put in a wooden 
ege and in that way I managed to get 
twelve eggs. The nest was in a hole two 
feet from the ground and measured two by 
two and one-half inches}, Gometock: 
Sptia, Luaerndiitele Mrase, 

0.&20. Vill. Sept.18°3 Pp 7s 


AW. Gob 


I have been interested for the last few years in noticing the 
irregular movements of our Nuthatches in winter. One season 
both kinds were present; another followed in which the White- 
bellied species (carolinensis) was common, but in which no 
Red-bellies (caxadensis) were seen. I did not see one of either 
kind during the whole of the next winter, but in the last the Red- 
bellies were abundant, while the others hardly occurred at all. 
The cold evidently does not drive them from us, for it is during 
the severest winters that they seem to remain. What then does 
influence them? 


Ball, N,O.0, 8,July. 1888, p, /4 7: 
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“A few Nuthatches put in an 
appearance ‘in November, but I have not seen 


0.20. XI. May.1886.P. v7 


them since. f 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F.W.Andros. 


Sitta carolinensis (Lath.), White-breasted | 
Nuthatch. Migrant, tolerably common. | 


O0.&0., XII. Sept. 188'7 p.141 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Go. Mass. June 28-July13. W.,Faxcn 


70. Sitta carolinensis. WHITk-BELLIED NUTHATCH.—Not common. 
Killed one near the carriage road not far from the summit of Graylock, 
July 10, and saw a pair with youngin the Hopper, July g. 


Auk, Wl. April, 1689. p.105 
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Connecticut, June, 1893, 


Birds observed iz ‘Naval Hospital 
Grounds, Brooklyn, G.H,Coues 


23. Sitta carolinensis. WHITk-BELLIED NuTHATCH. — Quite rare. 


Bull N.O.9, 4: Jan., 1879, p.32 


White-bellied Nut-hatches (Sz¢ta carolinensis) , 
Bul, N,O,0, 6,Jan,, 1881, p, fz» 


Birds of the Adiron idack 
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14. Sitta carolinensis, Gmelin. WHITS-BELLIED NUTHATCH.—Breed 
but not common. : ee 


Bull, N.O,0, @,Oct, 1881, p, 296 


ds Tioga Oo, N.¥ aH Lorine. 
| 51. White- ellie Nuthatch. Common. ee 
_with us the entire year and lives on bugs, cat- | 
| erpillars and wormegt~ a 
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rant Het RIpinistic Plumages. R, Deane. 

4. Sitta carolinensis. Wuuirr-BeLuirp Nutuatcu. —In a com- 
munication recently received from Mr. A. K. Fisher, he informs me of an 
albino specimen of this species, which is the first I have heard occurring 
in the Sittide. It was taken near Sing Sing, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1879. It was 


pure white, except a narrow dark stripe on the crown. 
Bull, N.O.0, 5, Jan,, 1880, p, 27 


Peculiar Plumage of the Florida 
4a, 


-White-Billed Nuthatch. 


“Litta Carolineuns.) 


By C. J. Maynarp. 


Last autumn while in Florida I dis- 

covered, much to my surprise, that the 

female Nuthatch of this species had a 

perfectly black head. Quite a number 

of specimens were secured and all, ex- 

cepting one, which was slightly clouded 

with ashy, had the head as pure black 

= as the males; in fact there is no differ- 

3 ence in the plumage of the two sexes, 

excepting that there is alittle less black 

on the tertiaries of the females. From 

typical Northern Nuthatches of this 

species, Florida birds differ in being smaller 

and in having a little less chestnut on the 

flanks. Although I have never seen a female 

from New England with perfectly black head, I 
have seen the top of the head slightly slatey. 


for Nolrobaxr uv Alrida, 
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Va pron Carne Ct. 
Sitta carolinensis. Two young females with the crown black and 


almost as lustrous as in the male were taken in East Haven on Nov. 17, 
1900, and Dee. 19, 1905. 
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Summary Obs. on Birds Gulf Coast 
Florida, W.E.D,Scoii. 


Sitta carolinensis atkinsi, subsp. nov. 


FLORIDA WHITE-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 


After carefully considering the representatives of Svtta carolinensis 
that occur in the region about Tarpon Springs, there appear to 
be such constant and regular deviations in color, size, and relative 
proportions of the different parts, from the representatives of the species 
collected from Massachusetts southward to North Carolina, that I feel 
warranted in calling attention to so well marked a form as occurs in 
this portion of Florida, and in suggesting the recognition of a new sub- 
species to be called Svtta carolinensis atkins<. This name is given to 
record in a slight way my great appreciation of the careful work done by 
my friend Mr. John W. Atkins of Key West, on the birds of that-portion 
of Florida. ve 

Types, 3940 (Coll. W. E.D. S.), g, Tarpon Springs, Florida, April 2r, 
1887; 3164 (Coll. W.E.D. S.), 2, Sept. 27, 1886, Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. 

General charactertstics.—Average of wing, as compared with northern 
birds, .20 in. smaller in males, .t5 in. smaller in females. Bill relatively 
much longer and slenderer. Light markings of tipping of the coverts 
and quills of the wings decidedly narrower. A little less white in the 
tail. In the female birds the d/ack of the top of the head and nape is pro- 
nounced, and itis difficult to distinguish the sexes easily, and in some 
cases impossible, by the color of these parts. 

Average size of Svtta carolinensis as given by Mr. Robert Ridgway 
(Manual N. A. Birds): Wing, 3.60; tarsus, .72-.75; culmen, .84 inch. 
Wing, culmen and tarsus of four males and five females from vicinity of 
Tarpon Springs: 

Wing. Culmen. Tarsus. 
3940, Gad. Tarpon Springs, Fla. April 21, 1887. 3.28 .72 70 
3163. dad. ee “ es Sept. ro, 1886. 3.40 74 -68 
7579. Gad. a «Jan. 1, 1890. 3:44 FE 69 
7578. Sad. CF Na 2 B68) 7B 71 
3161. Qad. Sept-i7, 1886, 3.40) 169 70 
3165. Gad. ; a Ori ges 3g 378 aya 
Bane, —G-ade : Oct ear 3.30 Broken. .72 
3164. Pad. : : Septio7. «* Bice 2 .68 
5000. Yad. Feb. 13, 1888. 3.26.73 69 

Of these five females 3161, 3165, 3164, and 5000 are all deep lustrous 
black on head and nape without traces of grayish or plumbeous washing, 
while 3510 has these parts slightly suffused with plumbeous. 

A young male nestling bird taken on April 21, 1887, just after leaving 

the nest, has the black of head and nape only slightly less lustrous black 
than in the adult birds. 
_ The variation in the Florida form is mainly in the direction of the 
western subspécies aculeata, but the bill is less attenuated; the gray of 
the secondaries is purer, and there are other minor differences of colora- 
tion. 

The birds do not appear to be common about Tarpon Springs, but are 
residents, and breed early in March. 


Auk, VIL. April, 1890.p. ¢/7 - 1/9. 
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The Singing of Birds. H.P. Bicknell. 


Sitta carolinensis. WuiTE-BELLIED NuTHATCH. 


The first positive suggestions of awakening spring are often 
sufficient to entice this bird into song, such as its song is—a run- 
ning repetition of a single note. But the result is nevertheless 
agreeable, the notes possessing a mellow or resonant quality, 
and, at a season when few birds are to be heard, is a conspicuous 
and characteristic sound. The bird’s eagerness sometimes leads 
it to place confidence in a January thaw, when its song-notes may 
sometimes be heard; but these premature beginnings are usually 
followed by many dreary days of silence. December 22, 1882, 
and January rr, in the mild winter of 1880, are the earliest dates 
I have for the first song. On the latter occasion the performer 
had partially emerged from the entrance of an old Woodpeck- 


er’s nest, and not improbably had been influenced by the sugges- 
tions of the situation. I have several times noticed Bluebirds in 
song at unusual times while engaged in inspecting retrospective 
or prospective homes. 

Though with the Nuthatches singing may not be fully instituted 
until the latter part of February, individuals are usually to be 
heard on fine days about the middle of the month, even if the 
preceding weather should have been severe. 

This species is not constantly abundant with us, and at times 
seems to be altogether wanting, so that absence of song may 
imply silence only in the sense of there being no birds to sing. 
The species was abundant in the season of 1879, which was of 
normal character, and may thus be taken as a representative one. 
Full song was first heard February 16, and again March 2, after 
which singing was constant to the middle of the month, thence 
decreasing towards the end. In April and May, song-notes were 
heard on several separated dates, extending through the former 
month, and up to the 11th day of the latter. These appeared to 
conclude the season of song; but on several days of early July 
brief song-notes were heard. Similar apparently exceptional 
dates were recorded in another year, and a close approach to the 
true song-notes was once heard on July 23. It is probable that 
these late notes were from the parents of delayed broods. I have 
no record of the song-notes for a later period of the year, and in 
some years I have not heard them later than March. The usual 
call notes are a nasal ‘ Yark-Yank.’ 

I find the Nuthatch all through the winter almost without fat. 
When fat is present it is of a clear, pale sulphur color, while that 
of the Red-bellied Nuthatch is more opaque and of a deep orange- 


yellow. Auk, I, April, 1884. Pp 139 - S3b. z 
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Notes from Jewett City, Conn. 


Warrr-setiiep Nursarce. On Monday, 
May 19th, one of my young friends, a 
farmer's boy, who is somewhat interested 
in oodlogy, asked me if I knew what kind 
of a “Woodpecker” laid speckled eggs? 
I told him that I had never known a 
‘Woodpecker to so far depart from the es- 
tablished customs of its family as to lay 
other than pure white eggs. 

He said he had found a nest in a hole in 
an apple tree containing nine eggs. They 
were white with reddish spots, and accord- 
ing to his notion, incubation was pretty 
well advanced, for he admitted that he had 
‘broken three while trying to blow them, 
and declared that they could not be blown. 
From his description of the birds and eggs 
I felt certain that he had found a nest of 
the White-bellied Nuthatch, (Sitta curoli- 
nensis,) so I went with him and he gener- 
ously gave me three of the eggs. There 
were no doubts in my mind, after seeing 
the eggs, as to what species laid them. I 
experienced very little trouble in blowing 
them, although they were somewhat imcu- 


‘bated. This was the first nest of the 


White-bellied Nuthatch that I had ever 

| heard of in this part of the state, and I 
learned with regret that both of the parent 

birds were shot “for the purpose of iden- 
tification.” Within two weeks after learn- 
ing of this nest I was informed of two 
others that had been found. Each con- 
tained nine eggs. 


\ bha.Clworee Pur. 
0.&0. IX, Aug.1884.p, /og. 


Warre-BeLtiep Nutsatrca.—My first nest 
was found in April, 1880, but thinking it 
too early for eggs I waited until May, when 
young rewarded me. This nest was in a 
large natural cavity in an oak tree, about 
twenty feet high. The nest was composed 
principally of a sort of felt-like substance, 
mixed with some bark and lined with hair. 
It was about 100 yards from the second 
nest, collected April 26, 1882. This nest 
was in an enormous white oak, on a hill- 
side, and fully fifty feet from the ground. 
The entrance was a knot hole, in the live 
wood, about 242 inches. The cayity in- 
side was quite large and was nearly filled 
by the nest, which was composed almost 
entirely of oak bark and a lining of hair. 
The nest contained six fresh eggs, which I 
secured by means of a rude wooden spoon. 
They were, before blowing, of a rosy-white 
color, spotted thickly with reddish brown. 
The birds showed much solicitude, fre- 
quently coming within a few feet and rap- 
idly repeating their usual note.—L. LR. 
Rich, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


O,&0O. Vill. ApF.1833.p.4/ 
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hours more watching this bird on the 23rd but 
did not see it go near the hole. Nearly all the 
following afternoon was spent in this woods. 
Both birds were seen and the male was noticed 
giving the female a bit of food as they were 
clinging to the trunk of a tree. I also saw the 
male enter the knot-hole into which my friend 
saw it go. he next day I watched the hole a 
short time and saw one of the birds carry in a 
bit of bark. On May 1st I followed one of the 
pair for some time; it did not go near the knot- 
hole but, two days later my friend saw one en- 
ter it, so I determined to settle all doubt about 
the matter. On May 7th [ strapped on my 
spurs, ascended the tree and cut open the hole, 
only to find a large handful of oak bark with- 
out any sign of a nest. I did not pursue this 
pair any further. 

On April 23rd while returning home through 
the woods from watching the above birds, I 
heard a low note uttered and looking up saw a 
male Nuthatch on the trunk of a large chest- 
nut tree, eyeing me suspiciously. 

Moving around to the opposite side of the 
tree I saw a knot-hole in the trunk, thirty-five 
feet from the ground, and very soon was pleas- 
ed to see the bird creep to the edge of this hole 
and look in, then it flew off, but returned short- 
ly with a bit of bark which it dropped in the 
hole. On the following day I observed it 
again and saw it carry something into the hole. 
Fearing that if it was left any longer I would 
find only young birds, I climbed to the hole on 
the 25th. ‘The entrance was but two inches in 
diameter and the bottom could not be seen, so I 
was obliged to cut it open. This was accom- 
plished after hacking fifteen minutes with a 
dull hatchet, while I clung to the trunk with 
the assistance of one hand and the spurs. 
Looking in I saw that the cavity was a natural 
one and enlarged from the entrance downward 
and inward. At the further end of it, ten inch- 
es from the entrance, and in the middle of the 
tree, was the little nest. It was composed of 
fine strips of inner bark and bits of rabbit fur. 
I was much grieved and vexed too, however, to 
see that it was empty; I was too early. While 
removing the chips that had fallen in I caught 
the side of the nest accidentally and had drag- 
ged it out before I knew it. I felt that this 
ended all possibility of the birds returning to 
nest in this cavity. However, hope was re- 
vived when as I was passing the tree on May 
Ist, both birds were on it. On the 7th I de- 
termined to see if a new nest had been begun. 
Imagine my surprise and delight on seeing that 
there was another nest and it held eight eggs. 


The pair must have started working at their 
second nest immediately after the first was de- 
stroyed. I thought it very strange that they 
should return to this hole after my hatchet had 
made such a great alteration. 

The nest was not disturbed until the 9th, 
when as it still held the same number, the eggs 
were taken. On blowing them it could be seen 
that they were incubated evenly, about five 
days as the eyes and soft bones were formed. 

The bottom of the cavity where the nest was 
built was about eight inches wide and the space 
not occupied by the nest was thickly covered 
with bits of bark such as I had found in the 
other hole. 

Whether or not this pair had the courage to 
nest here again I do not know, as I did not visit 
the place again. Each visit to these woods re- 
quired a walk of four miles, so everything con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that I look on these 
eggs with so much esteem. 


0.&0, XII, Nov. 1887 B. /£7-/90. 
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The American Bittern in Oswego il’s nest was found, containing te n eggs, all 
\ f slightly incubated; no fresh ones./ 

\ Co., N. Y. A The Bittern usually rests in fne marsh, ad- 
\ f jacent to astream of Saint elit Nest 
BY\C. C. MAXFIELD, WILLARD, N. Y. composed of dry and greenrass in about equal 
Ne VA proportions. Neést is raiSed above the surface 
The Bitten (Botaurus le tiginosus), is as far|f the ground frothyg ES ee eight inches and 
as my observations go, nét a very abundant in-| COMPletely covered Ovex with dead, dry grass, 


habitant of Oswego gounty, although found only leaving an opening ihone side for the en- 


‘ ‘ "9 id. ~~ 
under favorabl& conditions in most of the| ance of the bird \ 


Swamps of the county, but rather hard to find. | , an ae dea 2 epee Her eee 
Several have been taken in a swamp three or |/"8 OF Wiigh we are indebted to Benj. F. Hess, 
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which Were fresh, showing a possibilitysof the 
sets wot being full ones. 
shiv eggs are of a light creamy, brown colot 


place is not more than\half a Swamp, but is 
extremely \swampy woods, and 
also manyfacres of meaddw that is annually 4 ' 
overrun Avith water, some Not which remains | #4 vary somewhat, but the average with us is 
the whole year. There is a\gmall creek run- jf 10ST GS: 
ning through it. \ ‘ e+ 
secured a fine specimen, a\male, in the My Experience with the Breeding ar 


spring of 1880, ina very small swale, which is the White-breasted Nuthatch. 
ompletely dried up in the summer months, 


Ram astllee ake étly horth of Phenix. ‘This have only contained two and three oe of 
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BY HARRY K. JAMISON, MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


Looking over the results of my season’s col- 
lecting, I find that I prize my set of White- 
breasted Nuthatch’s (Sitta carolinensis) eges 
above any other set taken. It was only after a 
long period of patient watching that they were 
finally secured and for that reason they are 
valued highly. . 

On April 3rd I noticed a pair of these birds 
in an open woods, and knowing that it would 
soon be time for them to nest, I sat down to 
watch them. Ina short time one of them en- 
tered a knot-hole in the trunk of a maple tree, 
fifty feet from the ground. During the next 
half-hour both birds entered this hole several 
times and brought out bits of decayed wood, 
which were either placed in a fork just below 
the entrance to the hole or taken off some dis- 
tance into the woods. A week later I watched 
this tree three hours and during the balance of 
the month visited it several times, but did not 
see a bird near it again, so I did not consider it 
necessary to climb up and examine the cavity. - 

On the 17th of April I saw one of the birds, 
probably of the same pair, about two hundred 
yards from where I had seen them first; it kept 
in the tops of the tall trees, continually utter- 
ing its notes. Not having the time to spare I 
sent a friend to follow the pair. On the 20th of 
April he saw but one bird and watched it three 
or four hours. Twice, at an interval of half an 
hour, he saw it enter a knot-hole in a limb of a 
chestnut tree, sixty feet up. I spent three 


Tar Waire-BeLtiep NurnatcH coNCcHALING Foop.— While col- 

lecting in Waltham, in November, I observed a Silta carolinensis feeding 

* on a small dead locust-tree. It finally went to the end ofa broken limb and 

took therefrom quite a large larva, which it tucked into a crevice, bent the 

bark upon it, gave a few light raps over the place, and then proceeded to 
do the same with two more larvae. — W. B. Dowss, Boston, Mass. 
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neighboring ones,“ I never heard of a Brown 
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The White-breasted Nuthatch. 


Sitta carolinensis. 


BY C. M, JONES, EASTFORD, CONN. 


The Nuthatch is so retiring in its habits that 
it fails to secure the attention to which its 
character entitles it, for it has a character of 
its own, and is really a very interesting bird. 
Occasionally, either in summer or winter, it 
makes us a short call, and runs nimbly up and 
down the shade trees about our dwellings, ut- 
tering its unmusical but cheerful ‘* hwank.” 
But it is really a bird of the woods, where it 
roams at will in the highest tree tops or down 
to a rotten or a decaying log, and rarely hops 
along on the ground. The trunks and larger 
branches of the trees, however, are its principal 
foraging grounds. At alltimes, it seems tobe 
burdened with the conyiction that the chief end 
of Nuthatchers is to work. Itis seldom seen 
at rest, though I remember, on one occasion, 
watching one for a considerable time, as it 
hung head downward, on the side of a tree, 
apparently asleep. 

These birds commonly go in pairs the year 
round, and probably remain paired for life. 
When one is seen, it is quite certain that the 
other is not far off, and by listening a few min- 
ntes it may usually be discovered. Much of 
the time they keep pretty near together, fre- 
quently in the same tree, and when one leads 
off to another place the other will soon follow. 
While engaged in this work, they may fre- 
quently be heard chattering in a low, conversa- 
tional manner, apparently very edifying to 
themselves but not intended for other ears, 
since the notes can be heard at only a short 
distance. But when the winter is over and 
gone, and the milder weather begins to loosen 
the Ice King, the Nuthatches are quick to feel 
the change. And though the winds may be 
high and the atmosphere chilly, their loud 
notes van be heard ringing through the woods, 
often the only notes to be distinguished above 
the roaring of the winds. 

In the latter part of April, household matters 
begin to occupy much of theirtime. As to the 
locality of their home they are not very partic- 
ular. It is usually in the woods, sometimes in 
more open land; alwaysina cavity in a tree, 
and almost invariably in a live tree, where a 


dead limb has rotted out. Once I found the 
bird nesting in a dead stub, in what looked 
like an old woodpecker’s nest, the only depar- 
ture from the general rule that I have seen. 
They are quite indifferent as to attitude; any- 
where from six to sixty feet, or even more, 
from the ground. Sometimes the entrance is 
barely large enough to admit the bird; at 
others, so large as to allow a person to insert 
his hand. Some of their nesting sites are so 
situated, the entrance being at the under side 
of a limb or leaning tree, as fo entirely protect 
them from storms; and yet the birds do not 
seem to take this into consideration at all in se- 
lecting a nesting place, for I have seen nests so 
exposed that the rain could readily beat into 
them, and I remember one in particular placed 
down in the crotch of a tree in such a situation 
that not only could it rain into the nest, but 
more or less of the water running down the 
two upright stems would fall into the cavity. 

The nest itself is a mass of fine material, 
such as hair, rabbit's fur, and the inner bark 
from dead trees, the whole forming a soft, but 
rather inartistie bed for the young. In this are 
deposited the eggs, from six to eight in num- 
ber, seven being the more common. Different 
clutches vary somewhat in size, owing doubt- 
less to the age of the bird, and some are more 
highly marked than others. Fresh, unblown 
eges have a beautiful pinkish tint which entire- 
ly disappears when the contents are removed. 
Usually in this latitude the eggs are deposited, 
and incubation begins by the eighth of May, 
but I have known a cold, backward season to 
cause a delay of ten days. 

At the season of nest building, I have often 
seen the birds busily engaged in picking off 
small pieces of bark from trees and carrying 
them into holes, as if they were engaged in 
buildmg anest. At first 1 supposed they were 
using this material as a foundation, but in no 
instance has this proved true, for I have in- 
variably failed afterwards to find a nest or any 
proper nesting material in these plaves. What 
object they can have in such work I do not un- 
derstand. 

Some years ago l witnessed a very odd per- 
formance by one of these birds. It was in the 
latter part of April. JI was sitting down in a 
piece of heavy timber and watching a pair of 
Red-tailed Hawks which had a nest there, when 
a Nuthatch flew into «a very large chestnut. tree 
near by, and immediately ran into a small hole 
about a dozen feet from the ground. I had not 
much more than time to wonder why she 
had chosen that for a nesting place, when 


The White-Bellied Nuthatch a 
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Friend of the Farmer. 36 
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JAN. 9. There have been but few days this winter I have 
| not seen one or two White-breasted Black-capped Nut-_ 
At this time of the year when the cocoons hatches, (Sitta carolinensis), moving up or down and. | 
: . around the larger branches of a row of locust trees in front 
of the tent caterpillar are to be seen on every of the parsonage on the village street. To-day, from my 
farm the White-bellied Nuthatch is particu- study window, I witnessed an interesting performance of | 
larly useful, destroying as it does large num- one of these birds—not three yards from me, it its effort to 
bers of these cocoons. Tearing them from break a stint az ntubats of matter, of the size and shape of a 
their fastenings they drag them along the ee it had picked up from the ground. Its posi- 
g gs tion was on an oblique limb; holding the substance in its 
rough bark of the tree until they catch, then bill it would strike it two or three times against the limb 
pulling at them, andin this way tear off all the and then momentarily lodge it, repeating the performance 
outer covering of the chrysalis, which they perhaps a dozen times. The curious thing about it was its 
devour with apparent relish. These together 
with the numerous other insects which go to 


ability to lodge at will, and with such rapidity, that bit of 
make up their daily food particularly recom- 


matter on alimb sloping, perhaps, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, without the aid of its feet and with nothing but a 
mend them for protection on the farm. 
S. R. Ingersoll. 


slight unevenness of bark to hold it. This would require 
the steadiest nerve of a man to do, if he could do it at all. 


oer. #. hI 6te, doverescer: ft. Va, fp 


Ballston Spa, N. Y¥. 0.& ©, IX, Mar. 1884. p, 35 
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: i 29 Feb. 12. Day stormy. Went out to Highlad 
Winter Notes from Stephentown, N.Y. 2" Park. Only saw two White-breasted Nut 
a. Benjamin Hoag. hatches. ‘This bird is common here through- 
Indeed extermination has advanced rap- | out the year. The only nest I ever found was 

in a decayed tree stump in the most uninviting 
and gloomy part of a large woods. The eggs, 
seven in number, were of a handsome white 
color, covered thickly with fine spots of light 
brown. It is called Sapsucker here, as it is 
said to bore holes in trees and suck the sap as 
it oozes out. Now if it does bore into trees 
while feeding (a thing I have never seen it do), 
it is probably to secure insects concealed in 


idly during the past ten years. Last fall 


ot, 7. 


I stood a sunflower stalk, crowned by a'| 


of 


mammoth seed head, up against the crotch 


r 


of one of the apple trees in the yard, and 
for about a month a pair of White-breasted 


LO MAX 
WeerG 
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Nuthatches have made daily visits to the 


yard to feed on the seeds. They are get- . 
"yg: an 
the wood. It is a very restless and active 


2 


ting quite tame, and will come to the 


stalk for seeds when I am standing so near little bird and for boldness and sauciness is 


; Nv 
I could touch them with my hand. After , rivalled only by the Chickadee, often allowing 


the observer to approach within a few feet 


picking out a seed they fly to a large elm : 
of it. 


twenty feet away, stick it into a crevice | 
of the rough bark, and then hammer it 


eo 


Notes- Winter Birds, Milwaukee County 
Wisconsin. C.A.Keeler, Berkley, Cal, 


open with their bill, devouring the con- 
tents, seemingly, with great gusto and a 
_ profusion of Nuthatch talk. 

I noticed last winter that the Nuthatches 
did not eat all of the seeds which they | 
carried to the big elm, but left many 


White-breasted Nuthutch, Sitia carolinensis. 
Very common all winter. A few winters ago | 
a pair remained in the neighborhood of a farm- 
er’s house for several months. The owner was 


wedged in the crevices of the bark. 1 
found later ‘that they had a purpose in 


doing this, as they made frequent visits to] 


the tree to feed on them until along into 
the summer. 


in the habit of putting bread crumbs and oats 
in exposed situations for them. The bread | 
crumbs were always eaten on the spot, but the 
oats were stored in nooks and crevices in the 
back of oak trees. I have also known this 
species to feed on frozen thorn apples. when 


other food was scarce, swallowing them entire. 


O.& 0. Vol.18, Jan.1898 p.12 
0.&0, XIII, Jan.1888 p.i2 


5 etre Oke Vo G Caner : Burda. rrgersvtlh- 


This brings me to the S7tééde@ or Nuthatches —birds that ' 
‘chack” or ‘‘cut” nuts, perpetuating an error so far as this family 
is concerned.* In Zoméct (Ohio Valley) and Sapsucker (Mary- 
land) for these birds, other errors are indicated. Buffon’s 
Torchepot (‘‘pot-cleaner”) perhaps alludes to the smutty black 
of the face. Chipimenee is a good name I have heard in South- 
ern Massachusetts, describing its well-known note very accurately. 


* Though it is true enough that it is an “error” so far as the general woodland habits 
of the Sittide in the United States are concerned, yet I know of opposing instances. 
For example: My neighbor in New Haven this winter has been accustomed to feed 
a colony of gray squirrels by placing nuts of various sorts on his window-ledge, whither 
they go after them. The Nuthatches discovered, and two or three came regularly all 
winter, feeding upon the broken nuts and often flying away with large fragments in their 
beaks. They would frequently place a nut in a corner of the window-frame, where 
it would rest firmly, and then hammer at it with their pickax-beaks most sedulously, 
preaking the shells of the lighter sorts, and crushing the inner septa of the heavy kinds 
They did not seek worms, but fed greedily upon the substance of 


Te we 


like hickory nuts. 
the nut-kernel. 


oO, 


Bay State Oologist.1509. The White-breasted Nuthatch. By J. W. Jacobs. bid. 
—Nesting habits. 2 PP ‘ + Auk, V11, Jan, 
“9, 1890.p, sa 
The Nidification of Nuthatches. By W. W. Dunlop. Jbrd., pp. 
, 137, 138. V8 Spe weNaturalist Vet.z. 


703. White-bellied Nuthatch. By L. R. Rich. Zérd. p- 31-—Its nest 
and eggs, taken at Saratoga, N. Y.. described. O,& OQ. Vol,VIII { 


1939. Westing of the White-breasted Nuthatch. By J. Warren Jacobs. 


Lbid., No. 10, October, 1888, pp. 119-120. aWkeye Orn, & Oologis! 
346. Notes from Maryland. By Edgar A. Small. Zézd., VI p 
—Nesting of White-bellied Nuthatch reported, with notes 


of other species. 


79: 
on the breeding 


: 1030. Notes ou the White-breasted Nuthatch. (Sitta carolinensis.) 
By John H. Steele. Lbid., No 4, p. 26. eed Ay Ae ma 
2010. White-breasted Nuthatch. | By WK. D, t1yuce 4 


No. 2, March, 1888 [,p. 5]. Goorier Netaraipt, 


“> 


952. Bird [Nuthatch] 4 
P- 344. ov, Hoe h | oe Mole i 


eee By A. H. G. Lbid., Nov. a7, 
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A Provident Nuthatch —Visiting Central Park on the morning of 
November 28, 1898, after a snowfall of 9% inches, I carried a quantity of 
bread for the birds, and nuts for the squirrels. The squirrels did not 
appear until nearly noon, but the birds were quite ready for breakfast at 
9:30 A.M. While crumbling bread for the White-throated Sparrows, who 
were exceedingly hungry and gave loud calls of delight, summoning 
their friends to the spot, a fine Fox Sparrow came and ate greedily. 

In a few moments a White-breasted Nuthatch came and hopped about 
on a tree trunk, calling, youk, youh, youh, rapidly, as if greatly pleased, 
then he flew to the snow, seized as large a piece of bread as he could 
carry, and flew high ap in a tree some distance away. I expected to see 
him eat it, although in all my experience with birds in bad weather I 
had never seen a Nuthatch eat bread, though they often eat bits of nuts 
thrown to them, and are very tame. This wise fellow hunted till he 
found a suitable cranny, then poked in his bread, and hammered it down 
several times with his bill. When he got it well stored, he went back to 
the tree near me, calling youk, youh, as if to say, ‘‘ more please.” Then I 
threw him a piece of pecan nut in the shell, and he took it at once, flew 
to another tree and looked till he found a hole, hammered it down as he 
did the bread, and returned for more. After the operation had been 
repeated many times, I was forced to walk and warm my feet, for the 
birds were so fascinating I had stood an hour in the snow. 

Returning to the spot sometime afterward, the White-throats were 
singing, and the Fox Sparrow was tuning up too. As they were still 
feeding, I crumbled more bread, and soon the Nuthatch reappeared, 
and at intervals carried off pieces of nuts, storing each in a separate 
els 

When my bread and pecans were distributed, I walked away and found 
some squirrels and gave them chestnuts. Mr. Nuthatch appeared again, 
and came low down on a vine, hanging his head off sideways, and calling 
loudly to attract attention. I threw him half a chestnut which he took 
immediately, and after a long search found a safe place in a cherry tree. 
He went off awhile, but later returned and took a whole chestnut and 
went so far I lost sight of him. I walked away and returned in a half- 
hour to the place. The Nuthatch came again and called, and took chest- 
nuts several times and hid them. 

Since writing the above the Nuthatch appeared on three consecutive 
days, and took bread and nuts many times and hid them. Unfortunately 
a friend and I. saw a squirrel find his cache, and rob him twice. 

Can any reader tell me if it is possible for Nuthatches to store their 
treasures where squirrels cannot get at them?—F. Huserta Foorr, 


Wew York City. Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p. 227. 


Auk, XV, April, 1898, pp. 1777/9 5° 
THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE WHITE-BELLIED 
NUTHATCH AND BLACK-CAPPED- CHICKADEE! 


BY E. DWIGHT SANDERSON. 


Tue value of our common birds as insect-destroyers has of 
late years come to be recognized as an important field of inves- 
tigation for the ornithologist and a large item in rural economy. 
Much valuable work has been done in determining their economic 
relations, but there has also been a large amount of assumption 
by various writers based on insufficient data. It is my purpose 
in this thesis to determine the character and amount of food and 
the economic relations of two of our most common residents, the 
White-bellied Nuthatch (Sz/ta carolinensis Lath.) and the Black- 
capped Chickadee (Parus atricapillus Linn.) from the analysis of 
the stomachs of 34 specimens of the former, and 28 of the latter, 
notes taken while collecting them, and incidentally from as much 
reliable data as could be found elsewhere. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 


In no instance was any food found in the true stomach, mouth, 
or gullet, and the only part containing food was that ordinarily 


1A Thesis submitted to the Faculty of the Michigan Agricultural College. 


ground much otf the time; while the last eleven were secured 
during the spring (April 10-17), before the foliage was out. The 
contents were tabulated and two totals made, showing the differ- 


ence in seasons. I had wished to secure specimens during the 
10 
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Cambridge, 
1893, 


| Jan.22. 


Sitta canadensis. 
Mass. Fresh Pond Grove, 
I found a small flock of Chickadees and with them a male 
Red-bellied Nuthatch and a Brown Creener. The Chickadees and 
Nuthatch were busy wicking the hemlock cones to pieces, sending 


the scales floating down to the’snow beneath and doubtless 


hb ot hy ee fat 7 ~ . ~ \ Co a ee 
eating the seeds. nls 3 other Nuthatch of this species has 
; 


a7, apen 5 H 4 Ma ue ‘ - * - Lae gon 
been seen herea_bouts this winter, although they were apun- 


— 


dant last autumn, the flight dountless having passed much 
farther south (cf, Shufeldt in Auk for Jan, 1893). 

In the densest part of the grove a Red-bellied Nuthatch 
appeared flitting from tree to tres. He was a fine male and 
evidently the same bird seen by me in this grove Jan .,2s8, and 
py Hoffman Feb.11. He descended to the ground and rambled 
about over a wide space pecking the fallen hemlock conés to 
pieces for their seeds. He moved by a series of quick hops @ 
and quite as easily and gracefully as a Sparrow. The color- 
ing of his under parts is much paler than it was when I last 
saw him in January. After returning to the trees he relieved 


his feelings by indulging in the long, drawling whine peculiar 


to the species. 
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Concord, Mass. 


April. 


W.Bartlett tells me that Canada Nuthatches wintered com- 
monly near Concord, I left three or four virds in the Ball's 
Hill region last November, ana found them there on my return 
this spring. They have remained through April (I saw three 
Apr.25th and one Apr .30th ) haunting chiefly Benson's pine 
ridge and Davis's Hill. On several occasions one of them has 


visited the cabin to feed on some mutton fat which I hung up 


in the oak in front of my door to attract the Chickadees and 
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Downy Woodpeckers. 
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Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
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Sitta canadensis, 


A Red-breasted Nuthatch catching insects on the wing. 


Whitefield, N.H. 
1897. This morning I walked up the Lancaster road through th 

Aug. 27. woods for a mile anda half. As I was strolling along, at a- 
pout 11 o'clock, in a spot where the woods were comparatively 
open, I saw, on a dead branch close by the road, a male Red- 
breasted Nuthaten, and for over a half an hour I watched him 
pusily engaged in eatching insects. There were two dead Tama- 
racks, covered with drooping lichens, one on either side of 
the road, and near these were White Birches, Firs and a Large- 
toothed Aspen. These and the road between constituted the se 
scene of action, The sum was streaming down pleasantly ana I 
stood still in the middle of the quiet country road ana with 
glass in hand remained an interested spectator, 
The Nuthatch preferred the Tamaracks for a resting-place, 
though he often lit on the branches or trunks of the neighbor- 
ing trees, He would sail out into the air exactly like a Fly- 
catcher, catch the insect and often return to the same perch. 
Sometimes he would light on another tree near the one just 
left, and at other times he would keep on his course, cross 
the road and light on one of the trees opposite. In this way 
he was continually passing to and fro by me over the way. 


Occasionally I saw the insect some ten feet from me, 


Sitta canadensis. 
Whitefield, N.H. 


hovering in the air, and it was a pretty sight to watch the 


Nuthatehn launch off from his perch and deftly snatch it up 


without ever a failure. If the insect was below him, he would 


drop upon it on outspread wing, poising like a miniature hawk; 
if above him, he would dart up, and for a second or tworemain 
stationary with fluttering wings, like a humming-bird, while 
he siezed his prey. Once he struck out after a large darning- 
needle that looked nearly his ue, size, but he didn't get 
nearer than an ineh or two of it, when he realized the enor- 
mity of the undertaking, and very prudently abandoned the job. 

The Nuthatch seemed quite oblivious of my presence, and 
sometimes in his flight for food he passed within three fcet 
of me, as he darted about, and then 1it on a small branch some 
five feet above the ground and put five or six feet from where 
I was standing. Generally when on the wing he was silent, but 
at times he uttered a very faint note several times repeated, 
On his pereh he rarely made a sound, though two or three times 
he gave vent to his characteristic yna, yna, yna. 

After alighting on the tree, the Nuthatch first proceeded 
to devour the insect which he held in his bill. He assisted 
the operation by pecking at the bark as if to arrange the po- 
sition of the insect ere he swallowed it. Then he either sat 
erect and motionless for a few seconds, on the lookout for 


more aerial food, or he ran about for a while on the branches 


3. 
Sitta canadensis. 
Whitefield, N.H. 

and trunk, up and down, under and above like a fly, inserting 
his bill into the little crevices as he went, doubtless for a 
dessert to his dinner. I noticed@ that when he circled a hori- 
zontal branch or ran along on the under side, and then re- 
turmed to the uprer side without pausing, his wings remained 
closed all the time, but when he stopped on the under side and 
remained for a few seconds in a pendent position, then if he 
started to run up to the wpper side of the branch, he assisted 
has ascent oy a slight movement of she wings. 

After I had watched the Nuthatch's gyrations for over 

Shgvpfh iravneh 

half an hour, a Syaxrow Hawk flew swiftly across the road close 


by us, and disappeared in the trees. He could not have been 


more thanil 0 or 15 feet from the busy little bird, but it made 


no difference, the Nuthatch kept on getting his noonday meal 
as assiduously as ever, and when I left him, he was still hard 
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lass. Abundance. 


There was heavy flight « a Nuthatehes this autumn, 


hen they rea e@ Col ; gion I do not Know but 
abundant there during the wt : f my stay. 
them in orchards and about houses on several occasions 
ftenest and in the greatest numbers in | Po Waaue: piaTe 
woods never more than three or four together arenas they 
frequently associated with Chickadees, Kinglets and Brown 
daly observed them extracting seeds from 
hemlock cones and carrying them to the trunks 
deciduous trees where they tamped them firmly cracks or 
creviees rarely depositing more than a single in any one 


place, 
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10. 


Birds Of Upper St, John, 
Batchelder, 


Sitta canadensis Linn. ReED-BELLIED NuTHATCH.—One shot at 


Fort Fairfield. Both species are said to be common at Houlton. 


8. 


Ball, N,O.0, 7,April, 1882, 0,109 


Sitta canadensis. RED-BELLIED Nuraarcu.—Tolerably common 


in winter, but not observed in summer. 


Last Dat 
B.D.Win 


Bull, N,O,0, 7, Oct, 1882, p, 23 


tes tory Birds observed 
tee wall 1835, Montreal, Can. 


us, /3. Red-bellied Nuthatch, 


0.&0, XI, Mar,1886.p, YY 


An Ornithologist’s Summer in Labrador 


728. Red-bellied Nuthatch. Tolerably com- 


| mon, 


M. Abbott Frazar, 


Sitta canadensis, Red-breasted Nuthatch. Sd 
several broods with their parents at Esquimaux 
Point the first week of September. | 


0.0, XII. Mar.1887.p. 3S: 


Summer Bds. Restigouche Valley, N.B, 
July,’88. J.Brittain and P.Cox. Jr. 


Sitta canadensis. RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH.—Quite common, with 


young just on wing. 


O, 


Auk, V1. April, 1889, p.119 


t Birds of Sudbury, Ont. 
A,H.Alberger, ° 


&0, EV, Jove. 1890, p.ge 


Dwight, Summer-Birda of 
Prince Hdward Island. | 

Sitta canadensis. Rep-peLtiep Nutuarcu.—TI had about given up 
seeing this species at all when I came upon several at Souris, probably a 
family. They feed usually in the upper boughs of spruces, and seldom 
run up and down the trunks of trees like their white-breasted brethren. 
They have a nasal cry of one note, uttered with varying intensity, and 
never rapidly repeated like the other species. Of course I should not 
venture such general conclusions as these with regard to this species, nor 
to others, if they were not based upon further observations made else- 
where. 


AUE X, Jan, 1893, p.i4 


Genera: wOted, 


Notes on Cape Breton Summer Birds. 
Francis H. Allen. 


Sitta canadensis. One heard at Margaree Forks. 


Auk XII. Jan. 1896 p. 9O 
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29. Sita canadensis. Rep- BREASTED NUTHATCH.— sage all 


: fy tit Wty 40nn 
winter. UL AVI, . 7, 189% 


oundland Notes. A 
vlver, Aug, 1 


Pas Sitta canadensis. Rrp-BREASTED NuTHatcu.— One seen August 
18. ji 


Louis H. Porter, New York City. 
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70. Sitta canadensis. Rep-BREASTED Nursarcu.— Fairly common. 
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278. Sitta canadensis. Rrp-sreastep NutuatcH.— Resident be- 
tween September 2 and May 13, usually leaving about April 5. 
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Birds of Dead River RegionMe. F.H. Cee” 
| 12. Sitta canadensis, (Red-bellied Nuthatch). | 
This restless little bird was not often observed. A | 
few were seen at each season, those being about 
the clearings at Kingfield and Stratton. No nests 
were found, yet they undoubtedly breed. 


O.&0. XI. Aug. 1886. p, 115 


Some Observations on a Pair of Brown Creepers (Certhia familiaris 
americana).— On June 11, 1918, while walking through a strip of woods on 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine, in company with Mr. A. H. Norton of Portland, 
I found a pair of Brown Creepers among the dead trees along the banks of a 
brook. Most of these were evergreen trees and a great many of them were 
dead with pieces of the bark still attached. A careful search failed to 
reveal any sign of the nest, which I felt sure must be somewhere in the 
vicinity. ‘ 

On June 14, I returned to the same place and found the birds again. 
I watched them and found that they were gathering something from the 
trunks of the trees. I kept my eyes on one of the birds which had its bill 
full of something, and saw it disappear off to my left. I changed my posi- 
tion about twenty-five yards and within five minutes had the pleasure of 
seeing one of the birds disappear in a hole under a large piece of bark on a 


fir stump. half a minute, 
(zs “ac “ce 


241 

: 50 “staid half a minute, 

SOlgen ae 

56 both birds in succession, 

: 59% one bird 

O08 3 oe 

12 (a3 “ce 

:14 the other bird, both in sight, 

:17 one bird 

ig “ “ staid half a minute 

F 22, “cs “cc 

:97. “  gtaid half a minute, followed immediately by the other 
bird, 

-36 one bird with what looked like birch bark or moth wings of some 
kind, 

4:38 one bird followed immediately by the other, 

4:41 one bird with moth or flying insect of some kind. 

On one trip I thought I saw one of the birds taking the excreta from the 
nest to a tree about fifty paces away, but up to 4:41 I believed that the 
birds were building. After the visit at that time I was confident that they 
were feeding young and I went over to the nest to investigate. I enlarged 
the entrance hole a trifle and looking in could see two young. I put one 
of my fingers into the hole and could hear the young birds climbing up 
inside the bark. When I looked into the nest again it was apparently 
empty. I then started to remove the piece of bark to which the nest was 
attached and all except one of the young birds left the nest and flew away, 
making flights of about twenty yards. : 

As soon as the young birds began to leave the nest the parents became 
very excited and one of them, probably the female, alighted on a tree 
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My time was limited and I was only able to see that both birds visited 
the nest and that neither of them went directly to the nesting tree but went 
first to a hemlock tree which was about six feet away. 

On June 17, I again returned, prepared to stay as long as there was 
sufficient light to see by. My observations began at about 3:15 Pp. M. and 
were tabulated as follows: 

83:19 both birds came to the nest, 

:20 one bird 

5 22, “cr “cc 

-23 one bird; both then came to trees within 15 feet of me, one on 
either side. 

one bird, 

same bird, 

both birds, one waiting at the entrance till the other left, 


1 one bird, staid half a minute, 
“ “cr “cc (73 “ce “ce 


ww w 
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“staid half a minute, 
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both birds in succession, 
1 one bird 
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the other bird, both in sight, 
one bird 
“staid half a minute 


(a3 6c 
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«“ © gtaid half a minute, followed immediately by the other 
bird, 
one bird with what looked like birch bark or moth wings of some 
kind, 

4:38 one bird followed immediately by the other, 

4:41 one bird with moth or flying insect of some kind. 

On one trip I thought I saw one of the birds taking the excreta from the 
nest to a tree about fifty paces away, but up to 4:41 I believed that the 
birds were building. After the visit at that time I was confident that they 
were feeding young and I went over to the nest to investigate. I enlarged 
the entrance hole a trifle and looking in could see two young. I put one 
of my fingers into the hole and could hear the young birds climbing up 
inside the bark. When I looked into the nest again it was apparently 
empty. I then started to remove the piece of bark to which the nest was 
attached and all except one of the young birds left the nest and flew away, 
making flights of about twenty yards. - 

As soon as the young birds began to leave the nest the parents became 
very excited and one of them, probably the female, alighted on a tree 
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Winter Birds of Webster, N. H.by Faico. 


Red-bellied N uthatch, (Sitia canadensis). | 
0.&0. X. Jan. 1885. ps% 


Summer Birds of Presidential Range, 
White Mte, A.P, Chadbourne 


40. Sitta canadensis. Rrep-BREAsTED NuTHarcu.—Common at the 
base of the mountain, but more plenty at a higher altitude, and most 
abundant in the low spruce and fir forest near the limit of timber. Young 
birds in first plumage were killed on July 12, opposite the Half-way 


House. On September 2, 1884, I saw one running over the bare rocks on 
the summit of Mt. Clay. 


Auk, 4, April 1887, p.107 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
°86, and June4- Aug. 1,’787, W. Faxon 


48. Sitta canadensis, RED-BREASTED Nutuatcu.—R 


ares. 
& 
4uk, V. April, 1888, p.isg 


Bird Notes, CentralN.H. Winter’91-92 
J. H. Johnson 


Red-breasted Nuthatch, common. 


0.& O.V0l.1'7, may 1894 p. 72 


47. Sitta canadensis. RED-BREASTED NuTHatcu.— Observed but 
once —a little group of four in the spruces near the summit. 
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iris Known te Pass Breecing Season 
ur. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. brewster 


| "6. Sitta canadensis.* ee 


Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p.389 


Notes on Birds of Winchendon, Mass, 
William Brewster. 


Sitta canadensis.—Besides the Winter Wren and Olive-sided Flycatcher 
the spruce swamp just mentioned furnished another species not found 
elsewhere, viz., the Red-bellied Nuthatch. We saw only a single pair 
which, attracted by the outcry made by the Canadian Warblers as we were 


taking their nest, came into the trees overhead, uttering their peculiar nasal 
whining. Doubtless they were breeding somewhere in the neighborhood, 


although I have no positive proof of this. 


Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p.392 + 792, 


‘ ; : ‘id Wellesley, Mass, 
We Ata, lanructhuted aa 


5S. W. Denton. 


ii Migration, Brista! County, Mass. 
tor 1885. Charles H. Andros. 


Oct. 10; heard the “ank,ank” of the Red-bellied 
Nuthatch this morning. 


O.&0, XI, Jan.188e, pt 


i of Bristol County, Mass. 
oe ay °F. W. Andros. 


7 : = 
Sitta canadensis Linn., Red-breasted Bae 
hatch. Migrant, rare. 


O,&0, XII, Sept. 1887 p.i4i 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28~July ie. W.,Faxon 
71. Sitta Canadensis. 


RED-BELLIED 
mountains. 


Observed from 
In fact wherever 
Cousin this bird 


NutriaTcE== Common 
about 2100 feet to the 
there were old black s 
at times repeats it 
and with rapidity, 


on the 
summit of Graylock. 
Pruces. Like jts White-bellied 
S nasal hank for a protracted period 


Suggesting to my ears the call. of a Pygmy Flicker 
vem) ker. 


ah . 
This seems to be its Song proper. 


Auk, V1. April, 1889, p,105 


Frank A. Brown, of Beverly, Mass., RE ae ont a 
5 P Si zes of the Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sita cana- 
ees 23, 1890. The nest was composed ts r Auk, XIII, Oct. , 1896, p.3 46. 
Zrape-vine bark, dried grass, etc., in a hole in a maple | ‘ 
stub, ten feet from the ground. The tee meena 
eight inches deep. The eggs measured .62x .49; .63 x .49; 
.Gix.49; 62x .52; .62x.49; .61x .50. 


Jane, 18LO, p.s 


(acs pate) 


“June 8th, a Redheaded Nuthatch was observed at 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
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~d oF 15, July,1890, PR, 772. 
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Probable Breeding of the Red-bellied Nuthatch near Boston. —I am 
requested by Mr. F. H. Mosher to report that he saw in June, 1899, in Med- 
ford, Mass., a Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sz¢ta canadensis) busily engaged in 
catching and carrying away larve, presumably to its young. Mr. Mosher 
failed, however, to locate the supposed nest, for the Nuthatch, as he was 
tracing it through the woods, was set upon by a Wood Pewee and driven 
out of sight. ; 

On other occasions during the summer of 1899, this species was observed 
in this locality by Mr. Mosher. —J. A. Fartey, Malden, Mass. 

XVIII, April., 1901, p./7?: 
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Probable Breeding of the Red-bellied Nuthatch near Boston. —I am 
requested by Mr. F. H. Mosher to report that he saw in June, 1899, in Med- 
ford, Mass., a Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sz¢éa canadensis) busily engaged in 
catching and carrying away larve, presumably to its young. Mr. Mosher 
failed, however, to locate the supposed nest, for the Nuthatch, as he was 
tracing it through the woods, was set upon by a Wood Pewee and driven 
out of sight. : 

On other occasions during the summer of 1899, this species was observed 
in this locality by Mr. Mosher.—J. A. Fariey, Malden, Mass. 
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Probable Breeding of the Red-bellied Nuthatch near Boston. —I am 
requested by Mr. F. H. Mosher to report that he saw in June, 1899, in Med- 
ford, Mass.,a Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis) busily engaged in 
catching and carrying away larve, presumably to its young. Mr. Mosher 
failed, however, to locate the supposed nest, for the Nuthatch, as he was 
tracing it through the woods, was set upon by a Wood Pewee and driven 
out of sight. : 


On other occasions during the summer of 1899, this species was observed 
in this locality by Mr. Mosher. —J. A. Fartry, Malden, Mass. 
! FLEE, il., 1901, p./7?° 
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Sitta canadensis. From 1900 to 1904 I spent considerable time in a 
part of Canton that seemed very favorable for birds of the Canadian Fauna. 
Here was a 50-acre tract of large white pines with adjoining swamp of 
white cedar and red maple, and considerable large deciduous growth. 
Numerous plants and shrubs of a northern character grew throughout the 
area, and Ifound breeding there such birds as the Barred Owl, Broad- 
winged Hawk, Hairy Woodpecker, Solitary Vireo, Canadian Warbler, and 
Brown Creeper. 

April 29, 1900, I first saw the Red-breasted Nuthatch here and it seems 
quite probable that they were breeding; however on May 18, 1902, Mr. 


Owen Durfee and I located a pair of the birds on the’ edge of the pines ina 
mixed growth of oak and chestnut, about 50 yards from the maple swamp. 
The female soon went to the nest near the top of a small dead black oak 
stub 12 feet high. After spending some time watching and photographing | 
the birds I collected the stump with a set of six fresh eggs. At the entrance 


hole was the characteristic daub of pitch.— F. B. McKecuntn, Ponkapog, 
Mass 


26, Apr-l909 ,p. /7f- 420. 


Correspondence. 


Editor O. & O.: 
While collecting birds the other day, Aug. 
28th, I shot three Red-bellied Nuthatches. | 
. . . SPS wae 
They were feeding in white birch trees much 
in the same manner as Warblers would. ; S 


WM: Liven, tuilygurle Leon 
BIGOXIV. Get. 1857. p. 160. 


Sitta canadensis. — An unusual flight of the Red-breasted Nuthatch was | 

| observed here from Sept. 27 to Oct. 23, 1892, the height of the migration | 

being about the middle of October. They were quite common in other 

sections of the State during the same period. —Jno. H. Sace, Portland, 
Conn. 


fuk 22 April, 1803s. 


Some Birds of Lewis Co, N.Y, 
C. Hart Merriam 


Ir The Eng lane (Ghd mm ehaeh) uy vom 
Sitta canadensis, |e fat balan 


Bull. N.O.C, 3, April, 1878. p.53 


Binds at Ford /danutlon, KI, dene. 


The fall of 1878 was also remarkable for the unusal number of 

Red-bellied Nuthatches (S¢%¢¢a canadensis), 
/ The little fellows were everywhere, — about the 
~ trees, on the fences, climbing the sides of the houses, and running 
about the shutters. ‘They remained with us through the winter 
and first half of the spring. I may here remark that I shot a Red- 
bellied Nuthatch at Fort Hamilton, July 20, 1877, in full breed- 
ing plumage (see Brewster’s ‘‘ First Plumages,” this Bulletin, Vol. 
III, pp. 20, 21). What this bird was doing on Long Island in 
mid-summer I can not imagine, as its southern breeding limit is 
far north of here. During the past autumn and winter / have 
seen not one Red-bellied Nuthatch, or Chickadee, and only two or 
three White-bellied Nuthatches. 

What occasions these erratic movements of the birds? The 
supposition that a variation in the supply of food is the cause 
seems hardly probable, for it appears incredible that the food of 
the Chickadee and Nuthatches should have been so scant last fall 
as to cause these birds to avoid this locality in their migrations. I 
say it is incredible because their kind of food is shared by many 
other birds that were abundant. As for the character of the 
season influencing their travels, unless it can be shown that they 
wintered north of Long Island in unusual numbers, I do not think 
it can be taken as a reasonable explanation, for the birds men- 
tioned above are regular migrants whatever the character of the 


seasons may be. Bull, N,O,0, 3,Jdan,, 1881, p, {A. 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
©. H,Merriam,. 


15. Sitta canadensis, Zzvz. ReED-BELLIED NutTsHarcn. — Breeds 
abundantly. 


Bail, N,O.0, G,Oct, 1881, p, 226 


Wells me be Sharing mepelar f GAD uiibe 
May 17. Shot a Red-bellied Nuthatch, the first one seen | EPs cone i Sree IRS [Cyl] he 2 Yy M. yi 7 ‘| 
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in Spring during six years collecting. 
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0.&0. IX, Feb. 1884. pty Red-breasted Nuthatch. Not common. 


H.A. Sterling, Brookly n,Pa. 
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: Oneida OCcunty, New York 
William L,Ralph & Hgbort Bagg 
Ray: Pe: i common migrant; summer resident in the north 
rn partof the County. Breeds. A second nes ’ 
a t, taken Ma 
in Wilmurt, Herkimer Co., contained six fresh cone ‘ i ae 
~ 2 - 


Auk, VII. July, 1890, p, 232. 


The Singing of Birds, E.P. Bicknell, 


Sitta canadensis. Rep-BELLIED NuTrHaATcu. 


‘The drawling call-notes of this species are the only sounds I 
have heard from it. They are frequently uttered while the bird 


is with us. Auk, I, April, 1884. p. /36. 
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Summer Birds of Buncombe County, 


: q John S, Cairns. 
Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nut-hatch 


Resident; common on Black Mountains. Have 
found but two nests of this bird, one in 1886 on 
the 10th of May and the other on the 15th of 
May, 1885. The first was in a dead stub 20 
feet up, and the other was in a stump six feet 

up. Each nest contained four fresh eggs 
|| They were much more heavily marked than 
those of the White- breasted Nuthatch. 

0 &O. XIV. Feb. 1889 p. 22 
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BY WILLIAM L. KELLS, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


As many persons have requested me to try and 
obtain for them the eggs of this species, (Sitta 
canadensis,) and as it seems that but little is 
known of its nidification, or indeed of its general 
habits, I think that perhaps a short sketch of 
what I know on the subject may be interesting to 
many. In Peel, the home of my early days, 
where I first began to study, from the unwritten 
book of nature, the pleasing science of ornitholo- 
gy, this bird was unknown to me; though the 
White-bellied species, (Sitta carolinensis), was 
common, and often came under my observation. 
Especially was this the case at the time of sugar- 
making, and at these times I had often noticed 
the latter variety nesting. The nature of the 
woods on the Peel lands was no doubt the cause 
of the absence: of this species from that section, 
hard wood being the principal timber here, while 
as I now know the soft evergreen woods are the 
peculiar haunts and homes of the Red-bellied 
Nuthatch. When, however, I came to reside in 
North Wallace, I was struck with the peculiar 
appearance of the Nuthatches that I saw in the 
evergreen woods there when compared with those 
Thad previously seen, and still occasionally ob- 
served among the hard wood timber, but the idea 
that they might be a different species did not yet 
occur to me, and not until some years afterwards, 
when I obtained Ross’ Birds of Canada did I be- 
come aware that there existed two species of these 
birds in the woods of Canada; for my previous 


text book, Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, save me no | 
o 1S 


information on the subject. 

Having, however, obtained this information, I 
identified the species at once, and knew much of 
their distinguishing habits and peculiar haunts. 
But previous to this, in the month of June of my 
second year’s residence in Wallace, as I was cut- 
ting down some timber on the margin of a beaver- 
meadow that intersected my farm, and where the 
bush was composed chiefly of linden, black-ash 


and several kinds of evergreens, my attention was | 
attracted by the action of a pair of Nuthatches | 


whose color and notes I observed differed from 
those of another pair whose nesting place I had 
disturbed in the sugar-bush on the other side of 
the meadow earlier in the season. These birds 
were continually going in and coming out of a 
W oodpecker-like hole in the top of an old linden 
stub about twenty feet from the ground, evidently 
feeding young, and during the day the branches 
of one of the trees that I was felling struck this 
and brought it to the earth. Upon examination 


I found, to my regret, and the great distress of the 
parent birds, that the cavity in the old tree had 
contained the nest and three young of the Nut- 
hatch, which were about a week old, but fatally 
injured by the fall of their birthplace. The cavity 
in which this nest was placed was like that of a 
small Woodpecker’s, and the nest itself, (like that 
of a Blackbird) was composed chiefly of fine strips 
of fibrous bark. I have long felt certain that it 
belonged to and was a type of the nest of the Red- 
bellied Nuthatch. Of late years I have rambled 
through wet log strewn, brush-entangled, swampy 
woods where these birds make their homes, but 
no sight of their nesting places has since rewarded 
my toil, though they are quite common here in 
winter, and often in mid-summer their pleasant 
notes fall on the listening ear, from the balsams, 
or high up among the pine tree tops. Mr. Allen, 
a gentleman of Toronto, writing in The Ontario 
Farmer in 1869, on the subject of ornithology, re- 
marked regarding this species: “The nest of this 
Nuthatch is generally made at the bottom of (a 
cavity in) some dead stump at no great height 
from the ground. The eggs, four in number, are 
small, white, with a deep blush, and sprinkled 
with reddish dots.” It seems, however, that the 
general nesting habits of this species are as yet 
but little known, and much interest and curiosity 
must exist in the minds of ornithologists until 


more is understood about themy 5 Jun.1886.D. 46. 
. ss - : 


Nustine Hapits of tar Rep-penirep N UTHATCcH.— Having been 
observing the nesting habits of the Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sttta canaden- 
sis), I will give the readers of the Bulletin the results of my observations. 
June 2,1 found a nest on Little Deer Isle, Penobscot Bay. It was in 
a white-birch stub some ten feet from the ground ; the entrance was one and 
one half inches wide by one and one fourth deep. The hole ran slanting for 
three inches, and then straight down for four inches more. It contained six 
eggs, which were white, with small specks of reddish-brown on the small 
end, and heavily spotted with the same on the larger end, a great deal more 
brown than the eggs of the White-bellied Nuthatch. Incubation had not 
commenced. For two inches below the centre of the hole, and for half an 
inch on either side, the birch bark was coated with fir balsam. June 20, 
I found another in Holden, Me., which the young had just left. It was 
ina poplar stub some twelve feet from the ground. Hole one and one half 
inches by one inch, slanting down four inches, and then four inches 
straight down. This hole had fir balsam one fourth of an inch thick for 
two inches below the hole, and then thinner, and running down in large 
drops for twenty-one inches below the hole. The pitch extended an inch 
on either side, and more than three inches above the hole, in all more than 
could be heaped upon a large tablespoon. It was stuck full of the red 
breast-feathers of the bird, but there were no signs of any insects having 
been fastened by it. This nest had been occupied two years. Near both 
the nests were other holes not so deep, probably used for one of the birds 
to occupy while the other is sitting, as is the case with most Woodpeckers, 
Both nests were composed of fine short grasses and roots. I notice that 
in making the hole the bird makes a circle of holes round a piece about 
as large as a ten-cent-piece, and then takes out the piece of bark entire. I 
have one nest which has near it a piece circled in this manner, but not re- 
moved, My friend, Mr. Harry Merrill of Bangor, found a nest last year 
surrounded by pitch just as in those found by me, So that it seems 
certain that in most cases they do this, though for what purpose I am 
as yet unable to determine. The pitch certainly was placed there by 
the birds, as neither birch nor poplar contains pitch, and there were no 
overhanging trees from which a drop could come. I think it would take 
the bird several days of steady work to obtain what was around the nest 
in the poplar, I think that more nests would be found if people did not 
mistake them for holes of the Downy Woodpecker, which are of the same 
size, though rounder. Audubon speaks of their being placed four feet 
from the ground ; but while this is sometimes the case, they are oftener 
ten to fifteen feet from the ground. It is easy to tell even an old nest 
from that of either a Downy Woodpecker or Black-capped Titmouse, as the 
Woodpecker lays directly upon fine chips, without any nest, and the Tit- 
mouse makes a nice nest of fur and feathers, and neither place any pitch 
round the holes, while the Nuthatch makes its nest of short fine grass 
and protects with pitch outside the hole.—Manuy Harpy, Brewer, Me. 
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Nesting of the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch in Orono, Maine. 


Having seen very few notes on the nesting of 
this species (Sitta canadensis) I thought my 
observations for the spring of 1889 might be of 
some interest. I have found this bird quite 
abundant in the woods for several winters 
past; but, as I have seen only one or two 
individuals in the late spring or summer— 
before this year—I had no idea that it nested 
here. The reason of my seeing more this 
spring may be accounted for by my haying to 
go to the woods daily. 

On the 7th of April, while in a wood-lot, 
my attention was attracted by a tapping sound 
which I thought was occasioned by some 
Woodpecker. I followed the sound, and soon 
saw a Red-breasted Nuthatch at work on the 
trunk of a dead tree, without branches, 


about twenty feet from the ground. I sup- 
posed of course that it was feeding, but 
noticed that it kept continually at work at one 
place; and also seemed very persistent in its 
work and made much more noise than any 
which I had watched feeding. As long as I 
remained quiet the bird continued to work; but 
when I moved about close to the tree it flew 
to a neighboring tree. 3efore I had moved 

away ten feet, however, it was at work again. 

On the 8th of Mareh the bird was still at 
work, and I noticed that the hole, which it 
had begun, was almost a perfect circle. I 
then made up my mind that this was to be a 
nest. On this day Lalso found another bird 
at work on a similar tree about thirty feet 
from where the first one was laboring, and 
afterward found several others, examining 
and testing the quality of different trees; but 
as only two turned out fruitful my notes will 
be confined to the description of these. On 
the afternoon of the same day I was disgusted 
to see a crow fly down and seize the bird while 
at work on the nest found the day before. I 
then deyoted my attention to the one found in 
the morning, which turned out better. The 
female seemed to start the work, but after 
the hole was well started the male did his 
share. They kept constantly busy as long as 
everything was quiet, but if an mtruder made 
much noise in approaching they would stop 
work at once. After they got well inside, so 
that they could detach comparatively large 
chips, they would carry them some twenty or 
more feet from the nest before depositing 
them. They always took pains to seatter 
them as much as possible. The lining of the 
cavity was begun on the 25th of the month, 
and I noticed that the male had nothing to 
do with this. If he brought any material 
the female always relieved him of it at the 
entrance to the nest and carried it inside 
herself. 

On May 2d f£ thought from appearances 
that the female was setting, as the male was 
feeding her, while she remained in the nest, 
I do not know whether the male tool his turn 
in setting or not. The next morning, as cer- 
tain reasons prevented me from taking the 
nest, and fearing that the eggs would become 
incubated, I struck the base of the tree and 
drove the bird from it. This was repeated 
three times that day, and after that neither 
bird was seen again. A section of the trunk 
was cut out on the 6th of the month and 
lowered to the ground. I proceeded to eut 
away one side in order to get at the interior, 
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A Few iiests Coliected at Cornwall, Vt. 
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Spring-1886. C.H. Parkhill. 


Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis). 
Collected May 30th. The nest, which was in a 
dead maple stub, ten feet from the ground, 
was placed in a deserted Woodpeckev’s hole in 
which, in 1888, was a nest of the Downy Wood- 
pecker (Dryobates pubescens). It wascomposed 


of fine strips of bark and contained seven eggs, | 


incubation well begun. The old bird was 
easily started from the nest by rapping on the 


tree, but returned in every instance within ten | 
minutes, hopping from branch to branch, and | 


then darting down and poising for an instant 
in front of the hole, went inside. 
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General Notes. 


Nesting of the Red-bellied Nuthatch in Templeton, Mass.—On the 
morning of June 10, 1894, while walking through the woods with my 
nephew on the banks of Otter River in Templeton, and having for an object 
anything new or interesting, with an especial ‘leaning’ towards birds’ 
nests, we came to an old stub about fifteen feet high. Following my 
usual custom in such cases I pounded vigorously to see if any one was 
“at home.” I was surprised to see a Red-bellied Nuthatch (S¢¢ta 
canadensis) fly from the stub and perch on a hemlock limb within six 
feet of my face and remain there for some minutes, giving me abundant 
opportunity to positively identify her. 

I immediately climbed the stub and found a hole which, had I been as 
familiar with the breeding habits of the Nuthatch as I have since become, 
' I would have recognized at once as belonging to this species. The lower 
half of the circumference of the hole was thickly smeared with pitch, 
which seemed such a strange circumstance that I tore that portion of the 
wood away whole and passed it carefully down to my nephew and we 
brought it home. I thought at first that the pitch must have dripped 
from some wounded limb overhead but there was none there, and the 
stub was perfectly dry and very much decayed; therefore it must have 
been brought there by the bird for some purpose doubtless well under- 
stood by her, but, so far as I can learn, to no one else. 

The hole was about 12 feet from the ground, on the side towards the 
river (north), and directly over the water where the river widens out into 
a shallow, weedy lake of perhaps twenty acres in extent. It was about 
14 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, running down just inside the 
hard shell of the stub. The nest was simply a handfull of what appears 
to be fine shreds of inner bark of the dead branch of some tree, 
and fine bark from weeds. There was no attempt at weaving, but the 
depression was apparently shaped by the body of the bird. It was so 
loosely constructed that I was obliged to carry it home carefully in my 
hand for fear it would come to pieces. The nest contained three perfectly 
fresh eggs, agreeing with the description given by various authors of 
those of this Nuthatch; also ‘wo young birds apparently two days old and 
larger than young of the Red-bellied Nuthatch could possibly be at that 
age. What could the youngsters be? Surely not Nuthatches, and it did 
not seem possible that a Cowbird could gain access to the nest, even if 
she were disposed to try. The place and situation of the hole is just 
where we would expect to find the White-bellied Swallow breeding, and 
this led me to think that in some way the claims to the hole were some- 
what mixed between these two birds. 

I immediately wrote to Mr. William Brewster, and at his request sent 
him one of the young birds, which I had preserved in spirit, for examina- 
tion. Mr. Brewster writes: “Your youngster is positively not a Cow- 
bird. It differs from my specimen of the latter (two days old) in having 
a much wider head and gape, a more depressed bill, shorter tibiz, and in 
many other essential respects. I have not been able to get at any 
young Swallows, but your bird looks to me like-a young White-bellied 
Swallow, and I am very sure that is what it will turn out to be.” 

At Mr. Brewster’s suggestion I sent it to Mr. Frederic A. Lucas, who 
also kindly interested himself in the case, but failing to get a young 
Swallow for comparison, owing to the lateness of the season when the 
bird was sent to him, he was unable to positively identify it but expressed 
himself as very confident that it is a White-bellied Swallow. 

It would be interesting to know the exact relations between these two 
birds. The logical conclusion would seem to be that the Swallow was the 
first occupant and had succeeded in laying two eggs when she was routed 
or crowded out by the Nuthatch, who retained possession and uninten- 
tionally, perhaps, hatched the eggs of the Swallow while laying her own 
eggs, and the youngsters, either with or without-the aid of their foster- 
mother, worked their way up through the loose material of the nest. 
Yet one is left to wonder which parent fed them, or if they were fed at 
all.—CHARLES E. INGALLS, Hast Templeton, Mass. 
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Nesting of the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. 

Of all the birds that enliven the woods, 
there is probably no family, with the excep- 
tion of the Warblers, more interesting to me 
than the Nuthatches. Although possessing 
neither the beautiful songs nor brilliant plu- 
mages of many of our woodland birds, they 
yet make up the deficiency in this respect 
by their great industry and evident cheer- 
fulness under all conditions. 

‘The species are few in number, yet the 
family is so widely distributed that there is 
probably hardly a locality that cannot count 
at least one species among its fauna. 

It was my good fortune to spend a part 
of the summer of 1890 in the town of Ossi- 
pee, beautifully situated among the hills of 
east central New Hampshire, a few miles 
east of the far-famed Winnepesaukee, so 
aptly named by the Indians “The Smile of 
the Great Spirit.” There, in the forests of 
pine, spruce, and hemlock, the Red-breasted 
or Canada Nuthatch (S¢¢ta canadensis) is 
a resident and a common breeder, and a 
good opportunity was afforded me to observe 
its nesting habits. 

Five nests were found in situations rang- 
ing from ten to thirty-three feet from the 


ground. ‘The first evidences of their breed- 
ing were noticed late in April, when I dis- 
covered a pair of birds engaged in excavat- 
ing a nest. This was at the greatest elevation 
of any found, and was situated near the top 
of a dead basswood stub, fortunately acces- 
sible by means of several smaller adjacent 
trees. The entrance was circular and none 
too large to admit the birds. The pair| 
worked alternately, as is usually the case with 
birds that excavate a nest. When one had 
been working ten or fifteen minutes it would 
appear at the entrance and utter its notes, 
like the syllables cheaap, cheaap, cheaap, 
when immediately its mate would appear 
and take its turn at the work. 


I watched them from time to time, and on 
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the 17th of May took the nest, containing 
seven fresh eggs. 
twelve inches deep and was excavated with 
considerable skill. 

Other nests containing eggs were found 
on the 22d, 28th, and 31st of May. ‘They 
were all similar in construction to the first 
found, being rather slightly made of the fine 
inner bark of some tree, probably the bass- 
wood... In some of the nests a few feathers 
were intermixed with the other material. 
The eggs, which ranged from five to seven 


The cavity was about 


in number, were similar in size and color to 
those of the Black-capped Chickadees, but 
were more pointed than is usually the case 
with the eggs of that bird. 

In this connection it may be well to men- 
tion the discovery of a nest of these species 
in eastern Massachusetts. It was found on 
the 8th of June, 1887, near my home in 
Wilmington. It was in a pine stub near a 
dwelling; was composed of cottony sub- 
stances evidently picked up near the house, 
and contained at this date young about half- 
grown. ‘The birds had been very abundant 
during the preceding winter, and many had 
lingered until late in April, but these were 
the only birds that I observed during the 
summer. Ltdward A. Preble. 

Dep’t Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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woodpecker’s little domicile; and others, more capacious, 
belonged to the hairy; this great one which seems like a 
bird’s boarding house, was the home of the golden-wing; 
and here on the outside the log cock has left his blaze. 
ometimes one finds in these dead trees the remains of a 
nest more interesting than any woodpecker’s—that of the 
red-bellied nuthatch, perhaps the most abundant of our 
woods’ birds. The woods resound with their harsh, 
metallic, drawling tee-eet, tee-eet, and they may be seen 
everywhere industriously running up and down the tree 
trunks, too busy to turn about, or else because nature 
shaped both ends alike, as indifferent to “‘end-for-ending” 
as a steam ferryboat. Their nest is a deep hole excavated 
by themselves, externally so much like a chickadee’s or 
a downy woodpecker’s that it might be passed unnoticed 
but for one peculiarity, the two nests which 1 have seen 
were both distinguishable and even noticeable on account 
of a considerable quantity of pitch which was smeared 
about the opening both above and below*. As one was 
| in a white birch and the other in a poplar—trees which 
yield no gum nor resinous exudations—the busy little 
home makers must have made many a journey back and 
forth before they collected all the pitch which ornamented 
their lintel and doorposts, for it ran down like the oint- 
ment upon Aaron’s beard. 
This dry poplar is a very light wood, lighter than dry - 
cedar even, so that it is astonishing to see how large a 
|] piece a man can shoulder and carry intocamp. Having 
arrived there, each must construct his fire after his own 
|| fancy; it is a craft in which no man ever learns anything 
or will consent to be taught of his neighbor. Ancient as 
the art is, going back to the shadowy, prehistoric ages 
| when man was separated from the brutes and a brand 
given him as the sign of his superiority, it is as primitive 
|| as at first; a naked savage knows more about making a fire 
| than the inhabitant of St. James’, and the one who could 
not live on raw meat by a grim turn of fate is the one 
|} who would not know how to cook it. But every one has 
| his own theories of fire architecture; and you may name 
| aman from the fire he builds, just as from the style of 
| the nest you can determine the kind of bird that made 
it. One lays all his sticks across both andirons, and an- 
other will place a certain number with one end only rest- 
ing on the dogs—each with convincing arguments in 
favor of the reasonableness of his own method; and I 
|| knew a man once, of kingly intellect, with a firm grasp 
| on half the sciences and the power to make all the metals 
| obey him, who to the day of his death placed his kind- 


*One of these nests was empty, the other contained five eggs. 
They were described in the Auk at the time of their discovery, 
and are now in the collection of Mr. William Brewster, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The only other instance I haveseen of a bird pitch- 
ing its nest was a redstart, which built a wonderful little nest, 

|| but was too vain to hide it,so that the boys tore it down, But the 
|| note properly belongs to Miss Flor ence A. Merriam, and, I be- 
| lieve, is mentioned in her delightful little volume “Birds Withan _ 
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Feeding Habits of Sitta canadensis. —On the 28th of October last in the 
Northern Adirondacks I noticed that the Red-bellied Nuthatches seemed 
to be feeding exclusively on the seeds of the black spruce. After that I 


watched them for a number of days, and although they were abundant, I 


did not see them feeding on anything else. Alighting on a bunch of 


cones at the extremity ofa bough, the Nuthatch would insert its bill be- 
tween the scales of a cone and draw out aseed. Then flying to a horizon- 
tal bough near by it would detach the wing which adheres to each aa! 
letting it fall to the ground, swallow the seed, and fly back for aac acd} 
Frequently a good many trips would be made between the same bunch 0 


bough where the wing was separated from the seed. 
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cones and the same | 

The Red-bellied Nuthatches were very abundant — much more so than 
the White-bellied — and it was an interesting sight to watch them feed- 
One specimen, killed while feeding, contained no food 
not observe the White-bellied 
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ing in this way. 
but the seeds of the spruce. I did 
Nuthatch make use of this supply of food. — C. K. AVERILL, Jr., Bridge- 


port, Conn. Auk, VY. Jan. 1888. p. thd. 
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Sitta canadensis appearing in Numbers in the District of Columbia.— 
Last autumn the writer collected birds quite extensively at Takoma, D.C., 
and vicinity, especially in the southern part of Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. During all that time and the following winter not a single speci- 
men of the Red-breasted Nuthatch (S. canadensis) was observed, and 
there is every reason to believe that they were not at all represented among 
the fall migrants of that season (1891-1892). This autumn, however, 
(1892) the case is entirely different, for in the same localities the bird 


By Harold Gilbert. 
nesting and northern winter limit. ak 


The Red-breasted Nuthatch. 


came early, and in most unusual numbers. They have appeared in loose 
flocks, associated with the usual autumn small birds, as Juncos, Titmice, 
Wrens, etc., and upon several occasions one could count as many as 
thirty or forty of them from a single point of observation. There would 


1941. 
April, 1889, pp- 37-38. 


be no trouble in collecting as many as fifty specimens in a day. Many 
birds of the year are among them, as is indicated by their duller plumage 
and less decided markings. A number of years ago I remember this 
species appearing thus suddenly one autumn in the neighborhood of 
Stamford, Connecticut, a place where the writer collected birds for a long 
time early in the sixties and where the species had not been noticed for 
many seasons.—R. W. SHUFELDT, Takoma, D. C. 
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Sitta canadensis. 
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Bull, N5O,0, &,July. 1888, p, / 47. 


512. Leply to Ornithological Queries. Ibid., VW, pp. 123, 124. Two 
articles by respectively Wm. L. Kells and Harold Gilbert. They relate to 
the Whippoorwill, Winter Wren, Hudsonian Titmouse, and Red-bellied 
Nuthatch. Oan. Sport, & Natu list 
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Certhia ainericana fusca, 
Cambridge, Mass. January birds in the Garden. 
i] 1899, The Creepers, with the timidity characteristic of their 
January. 
kind, never ventured to approach the suet when any of the 
otner, birds were engaged at it. it we uusing to wv 
slowly climbing the opposite side of the elm pretend- 
the bark closely put at every convenient oppor- 
peeping around the bole to see if the Chickadee or 
Sparrow h parte nd, if he had not, dropping to the 
foot of the tree and ascending again, often repeating thi 
many times +imes in succession. When the coast was finally ¢ 
clear the Creeper would alight on the top of the suet and eat 
greedily for several minutes never pecking at it vigorously 
as did The Chickagdees and Woodpeckers but laboriously prying 
or tearing out shreds or fraguents, often of such large size 
that he hac difficulty in swallowing them, 
the month I saw a Creeper descend to the 
eround under the elm and ramble over a large area of 
frozen turf, moving rather gracefully and easily by a succes-— 
f elastic Sparrow-like hops. His head was carried high, 
his neck, which was held at nearly right angles with the body, 
slender and elongated. He frequently 
to pick up something from the ‘surface of the ground, 


a 


possibly small particles of suet which had fallen from above, 


eb 


Onee the bird was joined by a large flock of English Sparrows 


, Strange to say, did not appear to diseoncert 


iliaris fusca, 
Cambridge, Mass. January ocirds in the 
e 1899. him in the 
The Browt Creeper while ascending the trunk of a tree 
ordinarily carries his tail nearly in a’ line with his beady but 
with the spiny tips orf the rectrices pressed lightly against 
the bark, asionally, however 
outward and upward at each upward Pp; THis motion 


the act of voiding the excrement. 
At about 9 A.M. on the morning of the 9th a Creeper in 
one of our apple trees gave the full spring song 


quick succession but in rather subdued tones. The weather, 


at the time, was mild with a fine rain falling. 


February birds in the Garden. 


A single Creeper ‘seen on the 17th, 20th and gist... On 


the 26th two birds appeared together in the elm over the 
driveway. One of them did something which I have never be- 
fore seen nor even, I think, heard of, He was ascending the 
trunk of the tree and had just passed the base of the branch 
on which the suet hangs when a had been feeding 
at the suet flew away. The Creeper at once turned about and 
descended the vertical trunk for a distance of nearly two 
feet, itoving head downward, like a Nuthatch, and with perfect 
apparent ease, although rather slowly and cautiously. 0n 


reaching the branch he followed it @ut to the suet which he 


ro] 


Certhia f.americana, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
& 1899. at once attacked but before he had taken many mouthfuls a 
February. Sparrow came and frightened hin away. This was the only 
(No.2) occasion in February when I saw a Creeper at the suet. 
The bird noted on the 2list sang twice and in tones so loud and 
in distinctly as I sat at m 


museum with the windows closed, 


Mareh birds in the Garden, 
een on the 3, 9, 26,5 EY and. 2otn.>) on 
the 29th four bi we seen together in the large willows 
at the N. W. end of the garden, They came flying across the 


garden in quick succession and when all were assembled chased 


each other around the trunk and among the branches. The wil- 


low contained, for a brief time, not only these Creepers but 


four Chickadees and a Downy Woodpecker., f tae the 
Creeper was heard on the Gth and 15th and on the morning of 
thé 29th a bird sang at short, regular intervals for nearly 

an hour and in tones as loud and clear as I have ever heard 

in the Maine woods. On the 17th I saw a Brown Creeper run 
down the lower part of the trunk of an elm for a distance of 
two feet or More to the ground on reaching which it hopped 
about precisely like Spizella socialis, stopping every now and 
then to pick up and swallow a fragment of suet which had 


a 


fallen from above, 
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11. Certhia familiaris Zinn. BrowN CREEPER.—Seen occasionally 
__at Fort Fairfield. Breeds. Rare at Grand Falls. ‘‘Common” at Houlton. 


Bull, N,O.O, 7, April, 1889, p,109 


Last Da tes Migratory Birds observed by “4 be See ke 
EH. D. Wintle, Fall1885, Montreal, Can. d 
at ft, Bornk Fricts. 


Oct.3/. Brown Creeper. delk,x KY jar (907, A. S 6. 
| 276. Certhia familiaris americana. BRrowN CRrREEPER.— Common 


O.&0, XI, Mar.1886.p. YY. _ migrant, April 4 to May 24, and September 27 to October 15; irregular 
| winter resident, December 15 to March 8; possibly a rare summer resident. 


bf, 


ieee deka Orvdano , 
by Poboeck C, AL DC h XX Yan, 1907 4. 


69. Certhia familiaris americana. Brown CrenpEr.— Very abun- 
dant everywhere. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H.C. 


13. Certhia familiaris rufa, (Brown Creeper). | 
This species was observed to be equally common 


Summer Birds Tim Pond Me.by F. H.C, 
pn 
Brown Creeper, (Certhia familiaris rufa). Only 
aie in all portions of both counties in spring and 
0.&0. XI. Peb.1S86.p.2F° summer. A nest found June 5th was placed 
under a loosened cedar “splint” on the roof of an 
old and deserted log cabin; it contained five eggs 
nearly fresh. As they are well known, no de- 
scription is necessary. 


O.&0. XI, Aug. 1886. p. 115 


a Ware A Aen a pts te Profile House, N. H. Aug.1865. 
/ a Profile House, N.H. Aug. 1-12-1867 


Lavartinis Bee ana, Sees 
aes, Pe ae eae al aay, we Profile House N, H. July 27-Aug. 7. 1886 


irds of -webster,N.H. by Falco. 


rthia familiaris waif). a | 
O.&0. X, Jan.1885. pug 


Winter B 


| Brown Creeper, (Ce 


Summer Birds of Presidential Range, 
White Mts. A.P,Chadbourne ~ 


39. Certhia familiaris americana. Brown CREEPER.—Not common 


anywhere. The lowest point at which it was seen on the mountain was 
3140 feet, and the highest near the tree limit in Tuckerman’s Ravine, at 
an elevation of 4100 feet. 


Auk, 4, April 1887. p.108 


Bds, Obs. in Franconia, Oe S ge 
'86, and June4- Aug, 1'87, W. Faxon 


76. Certhia familiaris americana. BrowN Creeper.—Rare. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.158 


ntralN.H. Winter ’91-92 
Bird Notes, Ce econ 


American Brown Creeper, quite common. 


0.& O. Vol. 17, May 1892 p. 72 


75. Certhia familiaris americana. BRowN CREEPER.— Only one ob- 
served, near the upper edge of the timber. 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F.W.Andros. 


Certhia familiaris americana (Bonap.), Brown | 
Creeper. Resident, common during the winter. | 


0.20. XII, Sept. 1887 p.i41 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June28-July16. W,Faxon 


69. Certhia familiaris americana. AMERICAN BRowN CREEPER. — 
Common in the coniferous forest of the Saddle-Back Mountains. 


Auk, V1. April, 1889, p.105 


Auk, XIII, Oct., 1896, pn. 346. 


Sms on Corts Uw bag Bree Lee. 


Certhia familiaris.—The statement that “the Brown Creeper is resi- 
dent throughout New England and a common bird in all suitable localities” 
is perhaps not sufficiently qualified by the reservation that it breeds 
“chiefly in the Canadian Fauna.” The three southern New England 
States have now been comparatively well explored, and the record by Mr. 
Allen of a nest seen at Springfield, and another by Dr. Brewer of one 
found near Taunton, with Mr. Merriam’s simple statement that it “breeds” 
in Connecticut, are all the reliable data that we have for attributing it to 
the Alleghanian Fauna of New England. Opposed to this is the great 
mass of negative testimony on the part of numerous local observers who 
have never found the bird in summer at all. While it must be admitted 
that there is something to be said on both sides of the question, we cannot 
at present believe that the breeding of the Creeper south of the Canadian 
Fauna is otherwise than a rare and exceptional occurrence. 


Bull, N,O.0, 6, Oct, 1881, p. acy, 


Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds, Brooklyn, G@.H,Coues 


24. Certhia familiaris. Brown CreEprEer.— Common. 


Bull, N,O.0, 4,Jan.,18'79, p,32 


hig pe peri Four Kavi. oy dea KA. Abert. , 


The fark 9 1819 waarcm arch AG por 
Brown Creepers ( Certhia Samil- Zarts) 
Bull, N,O,0, 6,Jan,, 1881, p, /2 - 


Birds of the Adir Indack Region, 
O.H, Merriam, 


16. Certhia familiaris rufa (Bartr.) Ridgw. Brown CreEePer.—Tol- 
erably common summer resident, breeding about the lakes. Have seen 
it in February, but do not think it winters here with any kind of regularity. 


Bull, N, 0.0; @,Qct, 1881, p,22' 


Oneida Ocunty, New York 
William L,Ralph & Hgbert Bagg 

Certhia familiaris americana.—Since the nest described in the List, we 
have taken three more, all near Holland Patent, and each placed unaey a 
loose piece of bark beside the trunk of a dead tree. The first was flies 
June 15, 1888, and contained four young birds ready to fly and two addled 
eggs. The second was taken Juneszir sss rie contained five near] 
fresh eggs. The third, taken June 30, 1888, contained six fresh eggs. ee 


Auk, VIY. July, 1890, p, 232. 


Peter ox the busts f Madd-os ComG, leo Go, 


t gy pre :_— 
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34. Certhia familiaris americana. BrowN Creeper.—Mr. Embody’s 
records indicate that it breeds near Hamilton, and according to Mr. Miller 
it breeds at Peterboro. 


Bb Willow R Wefon. Aut, XX, Inly, 2 O6, 


Notes from Western New York. 

fi wie 
Maurice C.Blake,Hanover,N.H. 

Two singing Brown Creepers observed 


Certhia familiaris americana.— Pie aun aud weee et dicate 


j ty on 
along West River, Yates Coun P 
a strong probability that this bird breeds there. 


Auk, 24,Apr.,1907,D. 225: 


The Singing of Birds, H.P. Bicknell, 


Certhia familiaris rufa. Brown CREEPER. 


Some feeble notes, suggestive of those of Regulus satrapa, are 
this bird’s usual utterance during its visit. Its song ] have never 
heard. 


Auk, I, April, 1884. p. /J3G. 


Brown Creeper. 


Itis late in the winter and old Boreas is 

rattling the bare branches and whirling the 
snow with unwonted savageness, for he is vent- 
ing his spite inadvance for the defeat he is soon 
to suffer. In yonder moaning bit of pine 
woods has gathered a little company of birds, 
widely diverse in their mode of life, but called 
together by the welcome shelter that the 
sturdy pines extend to them. Here may be 
seen the hardy Crossbills and Siskins braying 
even the howling blast to obtain their favorite 
pine cones; the noisy Blue Jay for once awed 
into silence uttering but a deprecatory squeak 
at your intrusion and skulking a little further 
‘into the forest. The staid and sober Nut- 
hatch can be seen and heard as he seareies, 
‘for dormant insects, accompanied by the ubi- ° 
| quitous Chickadee whose varied and cheerful 
|notes make him doubly interesting. But last 
and least, in size that is, far up on the trunk of 
that old tree a timid, little peeping note can 
‘pe heard, and looking up you behold a little 
Creeper moving about in an apologetic manner, 
as if aware that he intrudes on the rather 
limited larder of the Nuthatches and Chicka- 
dees. 

But as the days slip by Boreas becomes 
less and less obtrusive, and on awakening some 
morning you find that spring has at last veri- 
fied the prediction of her heralds, the Robins 
and Bluebirds. The Redpolls and Snow Bunt- 
ing have followed their vanquished lord to the 
frozen regions of the north, and the zealous 
student of nature leaves even the bottomless 
mud of the country roads in order to greet his 
feathered friends. After a tour of the fields and 
byways he finds himself once again among the 
pines. The Creepers have acquired new con- 
fidence by increase of numbers, and now take 
their well-known spiral route about the trees 
with a sprightly and joyous air that is in 
marked contrast with his conduct of a few 
weeks before. He has now a song which he 
utters while in motion; it begins with a clear 
whistle followed after a slight pause by an 
ascending warble of two notes, the last with a 
guttural ending; than follows another whistle 
like the first, ending with two whistles, the | 
first the higher. The whole is uttered very 
quickly in a jerky manner, the time varying 
with every note. 


In the first part of April every orchard and 
shade tree contains its quota of these birds, 
and every opportunity is given to the most 
casual observer for watching their habits. 
They display great dexterity in keeping Out of 
sight always without appearing to be at any 
pains to avoid you. At first he alights about 
three feet from the ground on some old apple 
tree, and ascending in a spiral direction picks 
off the insects which he meets, jumping 
rapidly backwards down the trunk to research 
any spot that he has not looked over 
thoroughly, ever and anon springing into the 
air to seize a fly. On gaining the top he flies 
hurriedly to the foot of the next. In this man- 
ner he quickly goes through an orchard doing 
almost incalculable good in destroying its yet 
undeveloped pests. At this time of year in| 
addition to the song described above he some- 
times utters another entirely different. This 
begins with three notes of the same pitch, 
followed by one lower which is in turn followed 
by one lower still ended by three quick notes 
starting low and ending at the pitch of the 
first. For about two weeks they are very 
abundant, but at the end of that period they 
disappear from the haunts of man and must 
again be sought in the pinery. Here afew 
pairs carry on their love making, chasing and 
flying around a tree, hopping backwards and | 
forwards, the male stopping every once in a 
while to utter his love song. This begins with 
three notes followed by two lower; it ends | 
with a rising series of three notes, beginning 
low. Thus it resembles the song, or a song 
rather, of the Black-throated Green Warbler, | 
except that the three last notes instead of be- | 
ing distinct are elided, while‘a slight difference 
can readily be distinguished in the first part of 
the song. I have never succeeded in finding 
the nest solcan give no description of the 
eggs. Stewart H. White. 

Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich. 


16, duly,1890. p,/0/-/94. 


BREWER on the American Brown Creeper. 87 


pulled down to make the nest more comfortable, thus covering-the 


ege. 

The two eggs are dull white, with a scarcely perceptible yellowish 
tinge. The.surface is quite smooth, and has the ‘appearance of 
having been punctured with a fine point over the whole egg. They 
‘are oblong-oval in“shape, more pointed atone end. The smaller 
measures 1.17. x 87 inehes, the other is -more pointed and measures 
1.18 x .90 inches. Incubation was far advanced, and the embryos 

“were extracted with difficulty. ~ 


Santa Cruz, Cat. 


Notr. —To prevent eonfusion in respect to thewhistory of the nidification 
of this species, it may be well to state that the only previous account of its eges 
(given by Captain Charles Bendire in Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XIX, 
1877, p. 232) was also based on those here described, — a fact unknown to Mr. 
Cooper atthe time his paper was written, and which became developed only. by 
subsequent correspondence with Mr. Cooper in relation to the matter.— J. A. A, 


THE AMERICAN BROWN CREEPER. 
BY T. M. BREWER. 


For a species so abundant at certain Seasons, so widely dig- 
tributed over North America, and so well known to all ornithologists, 
there is, even at this day, a surprising amount of doubt, and a defi- 
ciency of positive knowledge in regard to several points in the his- 
tory of our common Creeper that are inferred rather than actually 
known. TI propose to touch upon a few of these. 

In “North American Birds” the Creeper is assigned a distribu- 
tion from the Gulf of Mexico to high northern latitudes. This, of 
course, does not mean Arctic regions, nor should it be understood 
as including localities destitute of forests. An implied doubt has 
been recently suggested as to the extent of its northern habitat, 
merely because Audubon did not happen to meet with it in Labra- 
dor, and because Richardson makes no mention of it in the “Fauna 
Boreali-Americana.” But no importance can be attached to this 
silence. If Audubon did not meet with it in Labrador, it was prob- 
ably because he explored very little of the land and none of the 
forests, but other explorers in Labrador have been more successful. 


Nestinc or Crrrara ramreraris. — Having read with interest 
Dr. Brewer’s article on the Brown Creeper in the Tast number oF ths 
Bulletin, I desire to add one more instance in confirmation of his leer 
as to the usual situation of its nest. TI have in my callection two eggs 0 
this bird, which were obtained July 28, 1875, by a friend of mine who is 
something of an ornithologist. The nest was i a in ke 
forest, half a mile north of Moose Pine, Hamilton County, N. + a 
cealed behind a piece of bark which had been partly torn loose from t . 
side of a spruce-tree, about six feet from the ground. The bird Was We 
seen and identified by my friend (who is familiar with the cae but 
was not shot. In describing the nest to me he used these words: “The 
nest was made of soft downy materials, including feathers and such soft 
materials as you will find in a squirrel’s nest. The whole bulk sie not 
larger than your fist.” It contained three young birds with down only in 


tufts upon them, and two addled eggs, white, thinly marked with fine 


reddish spots or dots, and measuring .60x.47 and .59 x ts hag 
Baca, Jx., Utica, N. ¥. Ball N,O.O0, 4, July, 1879, p. /FJ. 


The Creeper. (Certhia familiaris.) 


es. D a 4 a ij l tH He. Po Zz 
BY W. WELLS BLADEN, STONB, STARFORDSHIRE, EN 1 [ a. 4 ; 2 
As the Creeper (Oeriiia Sumiliaris) ig common +) S$“ te he Nw Teepe ve: 


to both the Old and New World, I thought that, 
some observations upon its nesting habits would 
interest your readers. 
The Creepers are sub-divided into several 
| species, varying in color, and the rufous form 
which is found in Western North American, is 
undistinguishable from the British form of which 
I write. 
In May last year a friend and I went to explore 


CERTHIA FAMILIARIS AMERICANA, 
Brown Creeper, 

This quaint little bird was found in the ever- 
greens on the mountains, in preference to other 
localities, excepting during the winter months, 
when it may be met with in the valleys Its 
habits are too well known to further enlarge upon 


: in these columns, with one excepti i idifica- 
a tree in Sandon Park which has the local repu- ; ‘ : rf epee 
tion, which has not been often published. Only 


: od A a oes 
tation of being an Owl-Tree. Tt is an old Elm once have I observed it nesting in these mountains 
of which only some ten feet of trunk remain. Ag On May 15, 1885, I saw one of these birds fi f " 

Nee: a ; a , 1885, I saw hese birds fly to 
soon as we arrived at the tree 5 Ix 
eae Ht t the ti ee, my friend ex the trunk of a spruce, the top of which had been 
claimed “ Here’s a Creeper’s nest” and between broken off, and the stub having lost its vit lit 
: : ; f, a st its vitality 
the loose bark and trunk a nest contain- i i ae 
via bark and trunk bie founda nest contain had cast its bark, which was hanging loosely from 
ing four lovely eges. Scareely had we found it. The bird was quickly followed b his mat 
them, when a Creeper flew from behind the bark which was carrying in her Dill a ne featl zak 
vB as ce ew feathers. 
about a yard above, and on examining the place Marking the spot Be she didupences hag 

| ater 4 Ae 4 oa A ; 7m iF is % 5 
heat a Soa = a which Wes emt. AE the rough bark I left her to. perform her labors 

4 «€ vay © Oy ¢ 6 or i 
visited the tree a week later, and not finding any. In ten days I returned, and upon thumping the 
eggs in the second nest, pulled it out for the pur- tree she flew from her nést Cutting a “staddle ” 
purpose of examination. It exac ‘itte ; - Teal 
pury t t exactly fitted the I mounted the trunk of the stub, until I could 


crevice from which I took it, the bottom part was reach the rift behind which the nest was placed 
composed of fine twigs then roots and moss with The nest was a medley of liche CR 
as é % ‘hens, wsned, moss, 


a lining of fine strips of inside bark, — chips or feathers, grass and a few rootlets, in which 

decayed wood. Upon pulling it to pieces, I was f laced: five Gaoe ies ij ri 

surprised to find in the middle five Oreeper’s per e ny ee Ae eliteka: 
dees, being a trifle smaller. Another set of 

eggs, apparantly a full cluteh—two of them I six eggs brought me by a lad, were profusely 

broke, and the jellied state of the contents showed spotted with bright brown spots. ‘This set was 

they were far from fresh ; evidently the bird had according to the statement of the finder, isicen 

forsaken them and built upon the top of them, from a nest placed in a crevice in one of the logs 

About ten days afterwards I found ‘yet. another of a fence. ¥ 

Creeper’s nest in a different part of the same 

trunk, close to where the first one was built, but 

no further eggs were laid. I watched the tree Ox @. X}. Yee. /S%¢ fp: 17 

closely on various occasions, and only saw the 

one pair of birds, these I believe built the four 

nests. ‘ 

The Creeper rears two broods in the year, the 

first clutch being from six to nine in number. i ; 

The eggs differ considerably in the amount and minutes both would return and repeat the per- 

urangement of marking, but those of a clutch are formance. After this I again visited the nest 

much alike. They are pure white in ground to find in it three fresh eggs; these I carefully 

colors, beautifully marked with brownish red packed in a small tin box, but in trying to get 

spots; these forma zone round the larger end, | to a Sparrow Hawk’s nest T lost the box. The 

at other times are more generally distributed. In "nest was composed of the fine inner bark of 

length they are .7 or slightly under, and in | trees and was very shallow. 


breadth .5 inch, 0.&0, &, Feb. 1885.p. 23. 


The Oologist, 1575+ Vest of the Brown Creeper. 


2 By Wm. L, : : 
Mention of various other maeaten: Y Wm Kells. lbid., p. 25.— 


Nestinc or Crrtara FAmILrARTs, — Having read with hi es8 
Dr. Brewer's article on the Brown Creeper in the last mabey of ee 
Bulletin, I desire to add one more instance in confirmation of his pie 
as to the usual situation of its nest. I have in my collection two eggs o 


this bird, which were obtained July 28, 1875, by a friend of mine who is 


something of an ornithologist. The nest was situated in the heavy 
° f—) 


forest, half a mile north of Moose Pine, Hamilton County, N. a he 
cealed behind a piece of bark which had been partly torn Rte rom * 
side of a spruce-tree, about six feet from the ground, i The bir was ba 
seen and identified by my friend (who is familiar with the pci et 

was not shot. In describing the nest to me he used these words : i 
nest was made of soft downy materials, including feathers a h so 
materials as you will find in a squirrel’s nest. The whole bulk was not 
Tt contained three young birds with down only in 


larger than your fist.” 
tufts upon them, and two addled eges, 


white, thinly marked with fine 


reddish spots or dots, and measuring .60x.47 and .59 pete eae 
Baae, Jr., Utica, N. Y. Ball N.O,O, 4, July, 1879, p. s¥J. 


The Creeper. (Certhia familiaris.) 
BY W.WELLS BLADEN, STONE, STARFORDSIIIRE, ENG. 


As the Creeper (Certhiu Jumitiaris) is common 
to both the Old and New World, I thought that. 
some observations upon its nesting habits would 
interest your readers. 

The Creepers are sub-divided into several 


|| Species, varying in color, and the rufous form 


which is found in Western North American, is 
undistinguishable from the British form of which 
I write. 

In May last year a friend and I went to explore 
a tree in Sandon Park which has the local repu- 
tation of being an “Owl-Tree.” Tt is an old Elm 
of which only some ten feet of trunk remain. Ag 
soon as we arrived at the tree, my friend ex- 
claimed “ Here’s a Creeper’s nest” and between 
the loose bark and trunk we found a nest contain- 
ing four lovely eggs. Scarcely had we found 
them, when a Creeper flew from behind the bark 
about a yard aboye, and on examining the place 
we found a second nest, which was empty. I 
visited the tree a week later, and not finding any 
eggs in the second nest, pulled it out for the pur- 
purpose of examination. It exactly fitted the 
crevice from which I took it, the bottom part was 
composed of fine twigs then roots and moss with 
a lining of fine strips of inside bark, and chips of 
decayed wood. Upon pulling it to pieces, I was 
surprised to find in the middle five Creeper’s 
eggs, apparantly a full clutch—two of them T 
broke, and the jellied state of the contents showed 
they were far from fresh; evidently the bird had 
forsaken them and built upon the top of them. 
About ten days afterwards I found ‘yet another 
Creeper’s nest in a different part of the same 
trunk, close to where the first one was built, but 
no further eges were laid, I watched the tree 
closely on various occasions, and only saw the 
one pair of birds, these I believe built the four 
nests. ; 
The Creeper rears two broods in the year, the 
first clutch being from six to nine in number, 
The eggs differ considerably in the amount and 
arrangement of marking, but those of a clutch are 
much alike. They are pure white in ground 
colors, beautifully marked with brownish red 
spots; these forma zone round the larger end, 
at other times are more generally distributed. In 
length they are .7 or slightly under, and in 


breadth 5 inch. QO, &O, x, Feb.1885.p. 2 2. 


The Oologist. 1575+ Vest of the Brown Creeper. 
Mention of various other species. 


By Wm. L. Kells. Lbid., p. 25. Aq 
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| 55. Brown Creeper. Common. This is 
| another one of our winter visitors. This bird 
did not come under my observation until 1887 
when I shot the first one I ever saw, and the 
summer of 1887 when I had the good luck to 
find a nest. When first found it was not com- 
pleted. It was placed under a piece of bark 
which was on a tall dead tree and was about 
ten feet from the ground. I watched the birds 
as they built it. The male was quite diligent, 
and I noticed that when he came out before 
her he would creep up the tree four or five 
feet and then fly down (never crept) to the 
nest, and if she did not make her appearance 
for some time he would look in and they would 
have a little chat together. After awhile they 
would both come out and fly away. In a few 
minutes both would return and repeat the per- 
| formance. After this T again visited the nest 
to find in it three fresh egos; these I carefully 
packed in a small tin box, but in trying to get 
to a Sparrow Hawk’s nest I lost the box. The 
' nest was composed of the fine inner bark of 
| trees and was very shallow. 


o, 0,” ZY, Tone, 1890, p82 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE BROWN CREEPER 
AS OBSERVED IN PLYMOUTH COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, WITH DESCRIP_ 
TION OF A NEST FROM 
NORTH SCITUATE)! 


BY ARTHUR P. CHADBOURNE, M.D. 
Plates VI-IX. 


EVER since 1896, when I first spoke of the Brown Creeper (Cer 
thia familiaris americana) as undoubtedly breeding in one of the 
white cedar swamps so common throughout Plymouth County, 
Mass.,” I have found these birds each summer during May or 
June with the single exception of 1899, when I was unable to look 
for them until July. My efforts to find the nest, however, were 
unsuccessful until May, 1900, when I discovered one at North 
Scituate, Mass., only a short distance from what is not inappropri- 
ately called “the shore of the swamp.” The swamp in question 
is large and cut up into a number of narrow strips, each not unlike 
a yard stick in shape, and having different Owners ; consequently 
the growth varies on each strip according to the time at which the 
timber was last cut off. A few of the lots are still covered with 
old cedar; but the greater part is large second-growth, and ‘mixed 
hardwood ; in other cases, almost clear cedar, from fifteen to thirty- 
five feet in height. Scattered about in the hardwood, and, to a 
less extent in the cedar, are numerous white pines, hemlocks, 
and here and there yellow, or, as they are locally called, “swamp 
pines.” It was on the southern edge of one of these narrow 
strips, which had been cut “clean” two yeats before, that I 
found the present nest. Deep mud and water had made the 
place almost inaccessible until last year (1899), when the water 
was more or less drained off by a ditch. Around this clearing 
the growth is chiefly cedar and hemlock, with a few old white 


1This was written, to a large extent, in 1900. The article, by Messrs. Ken- 
nard and McKechnie which also appears in this number of ‘The Auk,’ covers 
the published accounts of the nesting of the Creeper in the southern part of 
its range, and I have omitted, therefore, what I had written on this subject. 
* Cf Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896, p. 346. 
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THE BROWN CREEPER NESTING IN THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP OF SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI. 
Auk, XII, Oct. , 1895, pp. 3re-s. 
BY O. WIDMANN. 


Ir was a few minutes after five in the morning of June 2 


<5 


1894, when I heard a shrill whistle of four distinct notes, ¢see, 


tsee, dill did, something entirely new and not attributable to any 


bird of my knowledge. The whistle was repeated about a dozen 
times, at intervals of a few seconds, and it came from a distance 
of less than twenty yards, but the light of the young day had not 
yet mastered the gloom of the forest, and when the song ceased 
I had no idea to what family the songster might belong. 

Of one thing I was positive: the notes did not belong to any 
of our regular breeders. ‘This was enough to arouse my curiosity 
to the utmost, since I knew that spring migration was over in 
that region. The very latest of migrants had left it, and only 
summer sojourners were met with the last few days. A roving 
flock of Cedarbirds was the only species that had not yet settled 
down to domestic life. Indeed, fall migration had already 
begun, if it is allowed to regard the flocking of young Bronzed 
Grackles into a common roost as the first stage of it. The only 
hope to identify my bird was by waiting patiently until it would 
sing again. So I waited near the trees where I had heard the 
song. 

The forest was full of bird song at this early hour and it 
resembled with its arched tupelos and pillar-like cypresses a 
huge cathedral; the floor a blinking sheet of water without any 
underbrush; the aisles resonant with the monotonies of Proto- 
notaria; the cornices tenanted by a choir of noisy Redeyes, 
Redstarts and Cerulean Warblers, with frequent weerees of the 
Yellow-throated Vireo, and occasional outbursts by an exalted 
Baltimore or Orchard Oriole. 

As time wore on, all birds of the forest had their turn in sing- 
ing. Now and then the Parula and Sycamore Warblers laid in 
a few repetitions of their lofty cheerings and the Wood Thrush 
became loud in the praise of the pleasant coolness of the morning 
hours. 
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Overhead were frequent bickerings in the sphere of a pair of 
Wood Pewees, who were busily engaged in the construction of 


their nest. There were Acadian Flycatchers with startling 


exclamations and mysterious wing-whistlings, soliloquies of the 
Warbling Vireo, effusions by Indigos and Cardinals, innum- 
erable z7/itzkis of the Maryland Yellow-throat, and from 
time to time a modest opinion by the weather-wise Cuckoo. 

As the hours passed on and the sun’s rays had destroyed all 
dimness in the forest, the Wood Thrush turned the leadership over 
to the Summer Tanager, and the pauses made by the earlier 
songsters grew longer and longer. Two pairs of Hooded Mer- 
gansers, who at first had been much incommoded by my pres- 


ence and had repeatedly shown their anxiety by circling wildly 
and with notes of alarm through the treetops, were now visit- 
ing their nest-holes without fear. At this season the beauty of 
the male’s dress and coiffure is entirely gone; both parents 
resemble each other so much that they are generally mistaken 
for female Wood Ducks, which are also very common breeders 
in these swamps. Both species breed sometimes together in 
small colonies and so near human habitations that their coming 
and going may easily be watched by the people. A lady resid- 
ing at Byrd’s Mill witnessed the act of removing the young from 
the nest, sixty feet above ground. The young were brought 
down, one by one, clinging to the back of the parent and hold- 
ing fast with the bill. That they are clever climbers I can testify 
myself; I have seen them climb up the inside of a drygoods box, 
two feet high, holding fast to the planed boards with their 
sharp claws and stiff tail-feathers. 

It was now ten o’clock and my patience was nearly gone. 
Every noise in the forest had been attentively listened to and 
every moving speck followed, but in vain. Silence began to 
become oppressive. I rapped woodpecker-fashion against a 
half-rotten stump. Almost as if by magic a pair of Pileated 
Woodpeckers appeared on the scene; a second rap brought 
them still nearer, evidently bent on the closest investigation. 

At the same time the four shrill notes were heard in close 
proximity and turning in the direction a small bird was seen 
flitting past and alighting against the trunk of a tupelo a few 
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feet above the water and only a few yards from where I was 
half-hidden among fallen timber and stumps. It began to sing 
as soon as it had alighted and hopping up the side of the tree 
repeated the strange notes several times. There was no doubt 
possible, the bird was less than ten yards from me, in good light 
for half a minute as it went up the tree in its well-known fashion ; 
it was Certhia, the Brown Creeper. My surprise was so much 
greater since I thought I had become acquainted with the song 
of that bird during a visit to this region in March, when I had 
heard it almost daily and on some days quite often. 

Of course, I began at once to look about for the traditional 
detached bark, but there was so much of that article on the old 
dead cypresses that I had to give up the idea of hunting for its 
nest. I lingered for another hour, but my patience was 
exhausted and I left the home of the Missouri Certhia to its 


rightful owners, including mosquitos and moccasins, both of 


which seemed to become provoked by my persistent stay. 

In May, 1895, I visited the same locality again. I did not 
meet with Certhia on the first day; but on the morning of the 
second, May 15, I had hardly entered the swamp, when I heard 
its song and a few moments after saw the bird, a Brown Creeper, 
alight against a dead cypress (Taxodium distichum) five feet 
above the water. The tree or stump was about fifty feet high 
and two feet in diameter. Its base was devoid of bark and on 
one side the bark had detached itself in a sheet, fifteen feet 
long and was hanging down like a streamer. Above, the bark 
was peeling off in shreds, and the whole stump was a picture 
of dilapidation and dissolution. 

The bird hopped deliberately up to a place where the bark was 
loosened in such a way as to form a pocket, closed above and 
below and on one side, with an opening of one and one-half 
inches at its widest. There the bird halted just one second, 
peeped in, flitted to another tree, and gave a song. 

This peeping into that pocket looked suspicious, and I thought 
I would like to peep in myself. But how to get there? It was 
fourteen feet above the water and climbing out of question. I 
had to get a ladder. That was no easy matter, but an hour later 
I came back with a boy, a small spoon, and a home-made ladder 
of barbarous weight. 
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Yes, there was the nest as I suspected; a bulky accumulation 
of shreds of cypress bark loosely thrown in below, but more and 
more compact toward the elliptical cavity, which was an inch deep 
and warmly lined with a felt-like material. Imbedded in, and 
partly covered with felt lay one egg of white color with fine red 
dots. I did not disturb the nest and quietly left the place. 

At first I cherished visions of such a desirable thing as a full 
set, but recalling instances when rare opportunities were lost by 
too long waiting, I returned on the 17th, took the three eggs 
which the nest contained, sawed off the detached plate of bark, 
about 8-16 inches, liberated the nest from its imprisonment and 
my mind from the growing fear to lose it. 

The nest had the peculiar structure, by which the nest of the 
species may always be known from other nests in similar situa- 
tions, and which is minutely described by Mr. Brewster in Volume 
IV of the Nuttall Bulletin. 

The locality where the nest was found is the Little River 
overflow, east of Cotton Plant, Dunklin Co., Mo., seven miles 
from the south line of the peninsula. The flora as well as the 
ornis of this region is highly interesting. While the botanist 
finds that the Floridan and Texan floras meet in the sandy fields 
and swampy woods of the Peninsula of Missouri, the ornithologist 
who sees the Canada Goose and Black Vulture, the Brown Creeper 


and. Swainson’s Warbler on neighboring breeding grounds, is 


liable to have new surprises at every visit. 

Though only a ridge of a few miles in width separates the 
Little River region from the St. Francis, basin, both flora and 
ornis differ somewhat, the latter mainly through absence from the 
Little River region of birds which habitually feed on dry ground. 
The stage of water in the St. Francis is dependent only on the 
precipitation in the region which it drains; it rises to a well 
defined height which it reaches every year and from which it 
slowly recedes in summer. 


With the Little River it is different ; bayous connect it with the 
Mississippi and a high stage in the latter pours its muddy waters 
through the bayous into the Little River, causing a rise of five or 
six feet above the ordinary yearly overflow. The occurrence of 
such great floods has been uncomfortably frequent of late; that 
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of 1893 came within one foot of the highest known to white 
settlers, that of 1882. 

During these inundations the waters remain from one to two 
weeks, sufficiently long to drown a variety of plants and to kill 
others by covering them with a sticky coat of mud. 

Such floods have been so much more effective destroyers of 
vegetation as they occurred late in spring, even in June, when 
submersion is more detrimental than in early spring. 

Ata certain time the Little River is, as its name says, only a 
small affair, but it keeps within its narrow bed only during the 
driest part of the year; in winter and all through spring into 
summer the width of its overflow is from two to six miles. The 
large area covered by this regular overflow is the territory most 
conducive to the growth of the cypress, tupelo (4Vyssa uniflora), 
waterelm (P/anera aquatica), Acer rubrum drummondii, Polygonum 
densiflorum, and Zizania miliaria, the southern wild rice. Among 
the shrubs we see the ornamental /¢ea virginica, growing on top 
of a water-soaked stump, and the interesting cork plant, Leztuerta 
floridana, which often attains the size of a small tree. 

The young growth is generally thin; so much more voluminous 


is the debris which covers the ground and which, together with 


the cypress-knees and stumps left by the lumberman, make 
progress either on foot or in dugout very difficult in places. 

South of the Missouri State line the open river enlarges to such 
an extent that it is called Big Lake, a region much frequented by 
all kinds of water birds and a fruitful field for the market-hunter. 
The merchant at Hornersville told me that in the winter 1893-94 
the number of ducks sent to market from the region of Big Lake 
amounted to 150,000, four-fifths of which were Mallards. One 
hunter held receipts for 8000 Mallards, killed and shipped by 
him alone. 

It may be that the season was exceptionally good, in accord- 
ance with Nature’s great powers of compensation. The same 
agency which destroyed the crops in summer caused the presence 


of unprecedented numbers of ducks in winter. Even Blue-winged 
Teals, which were not known to winter in this latitude, remained 
in small numbers. 

All kinds of ducks occur at some time or the other, but the 
Mallard is the principal duck for winter shooting. Green-winged 
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Teals are only killed for the hunter’s table. | Gadwalls are plenti- 
ful but neglected, because not in demand on account of the fishy 
taste of their meat. Spoonbills and Ringnecks are not desirable. 
Pintails are taken in great numbers in the fall, but they pass 
rapidly through on their return in spring. 

Trapping was the main occupation of the people formerly and 
is still followed to some extent, but duck shooting in fall and 
winter, and bullfrog-gigging in spring form now a considerable 
source of the income of the inhabitants of the region in which the 
revenues from agricultural pursuits are seriously curtailed by the 
floods. 

The soil is sandy and the products are few. Cotton is the main 
staple. Corn is raised for home use only and peas for hay. 
Grasses and clover do not thrive and their almost total absence 
from the ground causes an emptiness which, to one not used to 
it, is somewhat painful. 

An extra source of income, but one of short duration only, was 
found when the Egret-plume craze came into vogue, some seven 
years ago. The Egret, Ardea egretta, or White Crane as it is 
always called, used to be an abundant breeder in the peninsula, 
and several large ‘crane-roosts’ existed in the Little River and 
St. Francis region. One crane hunter told me that he cleared 
$800 from the sale of his crane feathers, and there were many 
such fellows busy with the extermination of the ‘ White Crane,’ 
which these men now consider complete, as far as southern 
Missouri and northern Arkansas are concerned. No plume- 
hunting of any consequence has been going on for the last four 
years, and it is therefore delightful to hear that at least one 
colony of Egrets has escaped the murderous gun and is being 
preserved on guarded ground. The owner of the ground is said 
to be satisfied with gathering those plumes which the birds 
cast off during the breeding season and which are found in sala- 
ble condition on the ground below their roosts. 


A Brown Creeper Feeds a Chickadee. 


EDWARD TENNANT. 


While afield Mareh 31, a few miles south 
of Attleboro Falls, Mass., I had occasion to 
pass through some large Oak and Chestnut , 
woods. It being awarm day and having walked 
some distance I sat down to take a few notes 
and rest, [ had not been sitting there long when 
a 9 Brown creeper and a 2 Chickadee lit on a 
large Oak close by, the creeper ran rapidly up| 
the tree working its slender bill into every little 
crevice, occasionally stopping and uttering a 
few calls, evidently upon having discovered an 
uncommonly large Maggot she would be im- 
mediately joined by the Chickadee and together 
they would enjoy the savory morsel. I shot) 
the creeper and the Chickadee flew off a few | 
yards but immediately returned apparently | 
looking for the Creeper, she gave up searching 
for food and flitted about for some time chirp- 
ing loudly. Eying me suspiciously suddenly 
she uttered a loud ¢weetee and flew off in silence, 
soon she returned however, seemingly more 
agitated than before. She continued to fly 
about close by and although I fired at another 
bird she refused to go away, so I brought her 
home with the Creeper. 
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Certhia familiaris americana, not Certhia f. fusca! —Dr. Coues has 
recently sought (Auk, April, 1897, XIV, 216) to resurrect the name Cer- 
thia fusca Barton (Fragments Nat. Hist. Penn., 1799, 11) and to establish 
it as the proper designation for the common Brown Creeper of eastern 
North America. His proposition unfortunately found favor with the 
A.O.U. Committee, and in the Ninth Supplement to the Check-List (Auk, 
Jan., 1899, XVI, 126) Barton’s name supersedes the long-current amerz- 
cana. But Certhia fusca Barton, 1799, is preoccupied by Certhta fusca 
Gmelin, 1788 (Syst. Nat. I, 472) and therefore untenable. The next 
available name is apparently Certhia americana Bonaparte (Geog. & 
Comp. List, 1838, 11), so that the American Brown Creeper must be 
called, as heretofore, Certhia familiar’s americana. —HARRY C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Washington, D.C. Auk, XVI, April, 1899, p. 13s 
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Suwanee River. 


Common everywhere throughout the heavily-timbered bottom of 
the river, but nowhere very numerous, more than two or three pairs 
being seldom seen in a day. I heard here on several occasions 
and at several different places a song which was wholly new to me, 
and Ee ibs until I saw the bird in the act of producing it, I comld 
not believe was really that of this species, It consisted of a sin 
gle high note followed by a long, rolling, veryrich and musical 
trill, all on the same key. This song we heard only in the early 
morning or in the evening twilight. Evidently it was not peculiar 
to any one bird, for at least four or five different individuals 

han : 
were heard to make it. The notes of these Suwanee Wrens #requert- 
aly were in every way similar to those which are given by the :spe- 
cies in other localities and which I have always considered monot- 
ojous and interesting. The bird along this river presents no 


other peculiarities of habit or voice, 


The Carolina Wren a Summer Resident of Ontario.— On September 
5, 1905, while collecting in a thicket on the east shore about two miles 
from the end of Point Pelee, Essex County, Ont., I secured a young male 
Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus). This skin is now No. 315 in 
my collection, and is the second record for Canada. The first Canadian 
specimen was taken in February, 1891, at Forest, Ont., by Mr. Montague 
Smith, and is recorded by mistake as being taken at Mount Forest, Ont., 
in Mellwraith’s ‘Birds of Ontario,’ p. 392. At the time I collected the 
specimen above recorded I saw another Carolina Wren. Both were sing- 
ing and creeping about very rapidly among the underbrush. 

On September 6, Mr. P. A. Taverner and I visited the thicket above 
referred to. Mr. Taverner took a young male which is now No. 299 
in his collection, and I secured two fledglings, both males, which are now 
No. 300 in Mr. Taverner’s collection and No. 316 in my collection. Be- 
sides those taken we saw another, either an adult or a bird in the first 
winter plumage. 

The two birds first taken were evidently members of an earlier brood, 
and the two last members of a later brood. The presence of these fledg- 
lings constitutes the first breeding record for Canada.— N. B. Kuvuen, 
Macdonald Institute, Guelph, Ont. Acie, MBI, Jatin, WOK, Bo 5 
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The Carolina Wren (Thyothorus ludovicianus) at Falmouth, Maine.— 
On October 3, 1908, a male Carolina Wren was taken at Underwood Springs, 
Falmouth, Maine, by Mr. Arthur H. Norton, and is preserved in the collec- 
tion of the Portland Society of Natural History. It had been seen in the 
vicinity for some weeks previous to its capture, first attracting my atten- 
tion on August 18, 1908, near the shore at Tawn landing, about an eighth 
of a mile from Underwood Springs. It was then associated with Robins, 
Chipping and Song Sparrows. It gave one form of its song, and its alarm 
note several times. It disappeared in a few moments, but returned to the 
same locality for two succeeding mornings, at about the same hour of the 
day. 

It was not seen or heard again until about the middle of September, 
when its song was heard several times, but the bird was not seen. On 
September 22 it was seen in the same locality of its first appearance, and 
that day gave several variations of its song, and was very active and 
alert. From that time it was watched with great interest each day until 
the day it was taken. 

During this period it was constantly in company with large numbers of 
Robins, Cedar-birds, Chipping, Song and White-throated Sparrows, War- 
blers, Vireos, Kinglets, Chickadees, Thrushes, Nuthatches, Brown Creepers, 
Purple Finches, Juncos, and Downy Woodpeckers: it seemed never to 
leave their proximity, though keeping near the shore, in shrubs and tangles 
about the vacant cottages. 

It evidently remained within the small range of Tawn landing and 
Underwood Springs, a range of about an eighth of a mile in length and of 
small width, as it could be found at any time in some part of this section, 
with the same band of migrants.— Mrs. Ernest Brewer, Woodfords, 
Maine. 


Auk 26, Jan -190¢ .p, QQ. 


Capture of the Carolina Wren at Portland, Maine.— It is my wish 
to place on record the taking of a Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus 
ludovicianus) on November 3, 1911, since it is, I believe, but the second of 
its kind ever seen in this vicinity. The bird flew into my sunroom where I 
secured it by casting a light cloth over it, and placed it in a canary cage 
swathed about with mosquito netting to prevent its fighting the bars. 
The bird was active, seemed in good condition, and, with the coming of 
night, slept serenely; but it died unexpectedly in the morning when I was 
out of the room. It had taken a little mockingbird food and a little sonked 
cracker, but showed no liking for either. Mr. Arthur H. Norton, who 
prepared the bird’s skin for the Natural History Museum, states that it 
was an old female and died apparently from natural causes. 

I find that my neighbor had watched this bird in her garden the day 
before its fatal visit to my house. Bowdoin Street is on the southwestern 
edge of Portland where grassy fields, wet thicket, the steep wooded slope 
of the Western Promenade, old gardens, and a sunny old burying ground 
make admirably diversified territory for birds, bringing us into the midst 
of spring and fall migrations. 

The other Carolina Wren, a male, was discovered some time in August, 
1908, at Falmouth, Maine, by Mrs. Ernest Brewer, who observed it through- 
out the remainder of the summer, until October 3 when Mr. Norton shot 
it for the Portland Society of Natural History, at whose museum the skins 
of both these wrens are now kept. 

Records of Mrs. Brewer’s Carolina Wren are to be found in ‘ The Auk,’ 
XXVI, p. 82; and in an article by her in the Journal of the Maine Orni- 
thological Society, XI, pp. 4-10.— Caronmn M. Stevens, Portland, Me: 
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THE GREAT CAROLINA WREN (Thryothorus ludovictanus) In NEw 
Hampsuire. — While collecting in a thick piece of woods at Rye Beach, 
N. H., my attention was attracted by a loud clear note which I failed to 
recognize. After following the sound for some time the bird, enticed by 
the imitation of its note, showed itself for a moment and was secured. It 
proved to be the Great Carolina Wren. While picking it up another was 
heard scolding in the neighboring thicket, but upon my nearer approach it 
vanished in the bushes, scarcely allowing me a momentary glimpse. This 
happened August 7, and is, I believe, the most northern appearance of 
this bird on record. —HrENry M. SPELMAN, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bull, N,O,0, 6,Jan,,1881,p. 54. 


Tur Great CaRoLINA WREN IN MassacHusetTs. — The Great Caro- 
lina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) has not previously been recorded 
as a visitor to Massachusetts, but there are at present two apparently pass- 
ing the summer in a small wooded swamp near Boston. It is believed 
that they have arrived since the 4th of July, soon after which time my 
attention was attracted by their loud notes, which I immediately recog- 
nized, through their general likeness to the notes of other Wrens, and the 
descriptions of Wilson and Audubon. It is further believed that they are 
now building, or have recently built, their nest, since they remain per- 
sistently in one neighborhood, the female being rarely seen, though the 
male often visits the shrubbery about the house. — H. D. Mrnov. 


Bull, N.O.O, I, Sept, 1876.p, 76. 


THE CAROLINA WREN IN MassacHuservs.— My friend, Mr. Geo. O. 
Welch, secured a fine specimen of the Thryothorus ludovicianus in Lynn, 
on the 6th of July. The imprudent stranger ventured within an easy 
range of his work-room window, in the very heart of the city, and now 
remains as tangible evidence of its right to a place on the list of the birds 
of this State as well as New England. —T, M. Brewer, Boston, Mass. 


Bull. N.0.0, 3,0ct.,1878, p, /AI. 


Thryothorus ludovicianus in Massachusetts.— An adult specimen of 
Thryothorus ludovicianus was killed on the 4th of November last, by Mr. 
Arthur Smith, in Brookline, Mass. The specimen is now in my cabinet, 


—C. B. Cory, Boston, Mass. Auk, 1, Jan,, 1884. pb. G/. 
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The Carolina Wren in Eastern Massachusetts. On May 4, 1902, I 
found a Great Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) in an orchard in 
Belmont, Mass. The bird was singing freely. The people in the house 
near by said that they had heard him about the place for three or four days, 
Since May 41 have neither seen nor heard the bird. According to Messrs. 
Howe and Allen, ‘ Birds of Massachusetts,’ p. 92, this is the seventh record 
of this bird for the State, and the only record for the spring.— RaLtpu 
Horrmann, Belmont, Mass. Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p. PURE, 


Another Record of Rhryothorus ludovicianus in Massachusetts.— As I 7] 
was returning home about seven o’clock on” the morning of September 6, 
1902, I stopped near the edge of a damp thicket of bushes and small trees, 
consisting of willows, red maples and gray birches, with tangles of briars 
and wild grapes. This tract, several acres in extent, is in the northern 
part of Fall River, Mass. After a few moments my attention was 
attracted by a new bird song. This came from a black alder bush, which 
was so thick I could not identify the singer. After singing there for a 
few moments, the bird hopped on to an exposed twig, and I at once 
secured it, a male Carolina Wren. Dr. Dwight, after examining the 
bird, has kindly written me that it is a young bird, in juvenal plumage. 
Ameo other variations of the song, I noted some which T presume are 
those Mr. Chapman refers to as the ‘tea-kettle’? notes.— Owren DuRFEE, 


Fall River, Mass. Auk, XX; Jan., 1908, p. 69, 


General notes, 


Thryothorus ludovicianus i in Massachusetts.—On September 27, 1891, 
I shot in my garden in Cambridge, Mass., a Carolina Wren. ‘The bird 
was an adult m@le and was in fine condition, He had been in the neigh- 
borhood for nearly a week and possibly longer, and was frequently to be 
heard calling or singing, The spot seemed to be to his taste, for my own 
and the adjoining Gabdens afford an abundance of shade trees and shrub- 
bery, while, separated only by a high board fence, is an extensive pile of 
firewood and odds and ends of lumber the attractions of which he seems 
to have been the first to discover. 

As far as I am aware this species has been captured in New England, 
beyond the limits of the Carolinian fauna, but three times before: at 


Brookline (Nov. 4, 1883) and Lynn, Mass. (July 6, 1878), and at Rye 
Beach, N. H. (Aug. 7, 1880). In the present instance the habits of the 
species, as well as the absence of violent storms for some time previous, 
preclude all idea of the bird’s having been swept away from his home and 
dropped here by some cyclonic gale. In all probability it was simply a 
case of that restless spirit of wandering that takes possession of most 
‘non-migratory’ species in the autumn, and which is very likely the sur- 
viving remnant of a former habit of migration in such species.—C. F. 
BATCHELDER, Cambridge, Mass. Auk, 9, Jan, 1892, p, 79-74 


Nesting of the Carolina Wren (T7hryothorus ludovictanus) in Southern 


Massachusetts. —My young friend Mr. Henry 5. Forbes has kindly 
SSE 


given me permission to publish the following interesting extracts from 
two letters which he has lately sent me. 

In his first letter, dated at Naushon on July 7, 1901, he says: “This 
afternoon I had a most exciting bird experience. As I was riding through 
the Naushon woods I heard a peculiar whistle wholly new to me. I 
dismounted, tied my horse and followed up the sound. The author I 
found was a bird of Wren-like appearance and of about the size ofa Song 


Sparrow but shorter and stouter. It had a nervous habit of squatting 
and jerking its body whenever it gave utterance to its whistled notes, 
Presently its mate came with food in her bill.and I went off to let both 
birds settle down. As I was watching the male from a distance he 
suddenly began a most delicious song. A few minutes later I found the 
nest which contained three or four young nearly ready to fly. It was 
placed on the ground in a hole among some dry leaves, unde¥ the dead 
branches of a fallen tree, and was partly roofed over with leaves. I did 
not examine the interior of the nest closely as I did not wish to disturb 
the young. I thought at the time the birds must be Carolina Wrens and 
on coming home found that Mr. Chapman’s description corresponded in 
almost every respect with what had seen and heard. His representation 
of the song as whee-udel, whee-wdel seems to me very good indeed.” 

Under date of August 12, 1901, Mr. Forbes writes again as follows: 
“Yesterday to my surprise a pair of Carolina Wrens appeared in the 
garden behind our house and stayed there all day. The male (I suppose 
sang several times and uttered a variety of queer notes, but the song did 
not seem to have quite the same ring as when I heard it in the deep 
woods. I wonder if this is the same’ pair and if so where the young are. 
When I revisited the nest a week after I found it, the whole family had 
left the vicinity. I saw more clearly on this pair, the white or yellowish 
line above the eye which the young in the nest had.” 

Mr. Minot’s record (Bull. N. O. C., Vol. I, No. 3, Sept., 1876, p. 76) of a 
pair of Carolina Wrens which he saw in Roxbury about July 4, 1876, and 
that by Dr. Brewer (/é7d., Vol. III, No. 4, Oct., 1878, p. 193), of a bird taken 
in Lynn on July 6, 1878, have of course already led us to suspect that the 
species occasionally breeds in eastern Massachusetts, but Mr. Forbes is, 1 
believe, the first observer who has been fortunate enough to definitely es- 
tablish the fact. “There would seem to be no reason why the birds should 
not continue to resort to Naushon, for the grand old forest which coyers 
so large a part of that island is admirably suited to their requirements. 
— WILLIAM Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. ¥. 

Luz, XVII, Oct., 1901, pp.377, 398. 


A Carolina Wren in Middlesex Fells, Massachusetts.— On Novem- 
ber 20, 1906, the call-notes of a wren were heard within the border of this 
State Reservation on the Wyoming side, and upon investigation the bird 
was found to be a Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus). It was 
moving in and about piles of cord wood laid up in the work of cutting out 
and sawing the large pines and hemlocks which the gypsy moths have 
killed. I stood with my back to one pile while the activity of the wren 
about another pile was observed and enjoyed with keen interest. Pres- 
ently it came over into the pile beside which I stood and worked in among 
the sticks of wood and out onto the top within four or five feet of me, 
affording views at very near range. The coloration was strong in its 
reddish brown above, shading brighter from the crown to the rump, and 
in its decided ochraceous-buff tint below; while when the head was thrown 
back the throat showed almost clear white. Conspicuous over the eye 
was the white line and clearly discernible were the white outer edges and 
spottings of the wings. From the wood piles the wren moved up among 
the sharp rocks of the hillside, going in and out of the holes between the 
rocks. The following day it was again visited and found in the family 
woodpile of the only house standing near and within the reservation. 
Here it passed back and forth, in and out, from woodpile to refuse heap 
of old blinds and fencing and through a cart-shed near by. Upon sub- 
sequent visits of myself and friends up to November 29 the wren appeared 
more shy and less disposed to afford good views of itself, remaining hidden 
for an hour, it might be, without even uttering a call-note and then sud- 
denly appearing. 

The last published records of Carolina Wrens in this vicinity are those 
in Mr. William Brewster’s valuable work on the ‘ Birds of the Cambridge 
Region,’ 1906, in which one is given as seen by Mr. Ralph Hoffmann on 
May 4, 1902, in Belmont (Auk, Vol. XIX, p. 292), and one again March 7, 
1903, about a mile distant from the previous locality, also in Belmont, 
and continuing to be seen by local observers to the end of May, regarded 
as perhaps the same bird as seen in 1902. LHarly in June, 1903, Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Hadley killed a Carolina Wren on Arlington Heights, whither it 
is thought this same bird may have strayed. Messrs. Howe and Allen 
in their ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ give six other records within the State 
between the years 1876 and 1899 inclusive. To these are to be added 
two later records in ‘The Auk,’ namely, one (Vol. XVIII, p. 397), giving 
the first definite record of the species nesting in the State, namely, on 
Naushon Island, July, 1901, and the other (Vol. XX, p. 69) giving Mr. 
Owen Durfee’s account of taking a young bird in juvenal plumage at Fall 
River, Sept. 6, 1902. 

The Middlesex Fells bird would seem, therefore, to be the tenth which 
has been recorded within the State in a period of thirty years.— Horace 
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Two Rare Birds for Massachusetts.— I should like to record the 
recent occurrence in Lexington, Mass., of two birds, rare in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Shortly before seven in the morning, April 26, 1913, a Carolina 
Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus) passed rapidly northward 
through my yard, singing loudly. Soon afterward, Mr. Walter Faxon, 
from his house half a mile to the north, heard the song. An hour later, 
we followed the wren’s northward course for nearly a mile until we overtook 
him, singing from a tangle of brush. From here he turned squarely to the 
west and, still in the brush, continued to an alder swamp where he dropped 
to the ground to feed and stopped singing. We found no further trace of 
the bird either late in the afternoon of the 26th or the next morning. 

The second rarity, a Blue-winged Warbler ( Vermivora pinus), visited my 
garden at 5 o’clock in the morning of May 6, 1913. He was in brilliant 
plumage, showing no trace of mixed blood. He sang from the top of a 
flowering plum tree the typical pinus song,— two drawling, buzzing notes. 
This bird arrived, doubtless, with the heavy migration wave of the previous 
night which brought the orioles and most of the resident warblers, including 
the Blue-winged Warbler’s relative, V. chrysoptera. 

Mr. Faxon and I were especially interested in the presence of this war- 
bler. In ‘The Auk’ for October, 1907 (p. 444), Mr. Faxon recorded a male 
Brewster’s Warbler which had spent the preceding summer in Lexington, 
and in the Memoirs of Museum of Comp. Zool., 1910 (XL, pp. 57-78), he 
gave a detailed account of two female Brewster’s Warblers which, mated 
with V. chrysoptera, bred during the summer of 1910, in the same locality 
where the 1907 bird was found. Brewster’s Warblers have returned to 
this locality each year since 1910. 

In plumage the offspring of all these birds have followed the laws of 
Mendelian heredity and the inference is that V. pinus has bred on some 
former occasion in the vicinity and that these Brewster’s Warblers are a 
relic of cross breeding. However, with the exception of ‘‘ A nesting of the 
Blue-winged Warbler in Massachusetts,” by Horace W. Wright (Auk, 
XXVI, No. 4, October, 1909) in Sudbury, twenty miles to the south, there 
was, until now, no record of the occurrence of V. pinus for this immediate 
region. The appearance this spring of a pure Blue-winged Warbler within 
half a mile of the Brewster’s breeding ground is a bit of corroborative evi- 
dence that from time to time pure blood may be introduced into eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Faxon and I believe that the present bird cannot have been a de- 
scendant of a local V, leucobronchialis, for the reason that, without ex- 
ception, the Brewster’s Warblers in Lexington, sing the V. chrysoptera 
song.— Winsor M. Tyumr, Lexington, Mass. aete 30, July, 1973. 
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The Carolina Wren in the Maine Wilderness.— Late in June I 
visited the Fish and Game Preserve of the Megantic Club which is located 
in northwestern Maine, and extends from Beaver Pond, about twenty- 
five miles north of the Rangeley Lake, to Lake Megantic in Quebec. A. 
large part of this is primeval forest, a clearing having been made only for 
the accommodation of camps, and little or no lumbering has ever been done 
on the preserve. 

I reached Beaver Pond about noon of June 21st, and almost the first 
bird song I heard was that of the Carolina Wren. I did not succeed in 
seeing the bird, but one who is familiar with the song in the South, and has 
heard it in New Jersey, and two or three times on Long Island, cannot 
Ze iak it, even in the Maine woods.— Jonn Lewis Cums, Floral Park, 

ie) 
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Caprure OF THE CAROLINA WREN Axb-O-FHuR—Rene Bees ON 
Ruope Istanp.— A friend of mine, Mr. George-M.* Grayy recently 
brought me a male Great Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus), which 
he shot at Bristol, R. I., August 14, 1880. On hearing its notes he at 
first thought it was some one whistling, but on answering it the bird soon 


came within shot, and he killed it. 
¢ 2 ‘ " 
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The Carolina Wren Breeding in Rhode Island.— On May 11, 1899, I 
found in Middletown, R, I., a male Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovt- 
ctanus) and three young ones just able to fly. As they were together 
when I found them they no doubt belonged to the same family and, from 
the age of the young, could not have been far from their nest. As the 
bird is rare here, the above may be of interest to the readers of ‘The 


Auk.’ — EpwarbD STURTEVANT, Wewfort, Fe. J. 
Auk, XVI. July, 1899, p. 287 
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The Carolina Wren 9 yothorus bat shi A Peace Dale, R. I.— 
I have been very much puzzled a good many times during the past sum- 
mer by hearing, in the near neighborhood of my house here, the notes of 
the Cardinal Bird given with great distinctness and for several minutes 
together. Every time when I have tried to find the author of the notes 
he has managed to escape observation. On the 21st of October, long after 
I had supposed the mysterious visitor had gone south, I heard the note 
very plainly and devoted half an hour to looking for the bird. I was so 
fortunate on this occasion as to get a good glimpse of the singer, and 
it proved to my astonishment to be a fine male of the Carolina Wren. 
As soon as I saw him he disappeared in company with his mate, both of 
them uttering the characteristic alarm note which the writers tell us of. 
I did not shoot the bird but feel entirely sure of the identification, as I 
distinctly saw the line aboye the eye, which is easily seen at tolerably 
close quarters. Immediately after the 21st we went through a long, 
cold rain storm and I supposed then I should not hear the Wren again. 
But on the 28th of October I did hear him singing with great spirit and 
for some minutes together. This is now the 28th of November and we 
have passed through a blizzard which began Saturday afternoon, the 
26th, and has been without any doubt as severe a blizzard as we have 
ever experienced in this part of New England. Snow has fallen here to 
a depth rather difficult to estimate, but on the level it cannot be less than 
eight inches; of course, being accompanied by a very high wind it 
drifted enormously, —I observed several exhausted birds, or at least if 
not exhausted more or less disabled by the storm. While investigating 
the damage done in my garden J again heard my friend the Carolina 
Wren. This being the third time that he has intensely surprised me, I 
lose no time to report it. Is it common for Carolina Wrens to linger 
beyond the summer time as far north as this? I cannot find any record 
of it and imagine that I have a very odd specimen of the bird here.— 
R. G. Hazarn, Peace Dale, PR. I. 
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The Carolina Wren Breeding in Rhode Island.— On May 11, 1899, I 
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he shot at Bristol, R. I., August 14, 1880. 
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i i hode Island.— I have before now 

ee ae me ea ie Great Carolina Wren appears - 
eee Ih red in southern Rhode Island. This year I am qui ‘ 
Miss ce ae - wren is breeding here, and for the first time ee see 
il oaanaah i have bred in this neighborhood. The poe nape ohe 
oe nee ae noticeable in the morning. On July 13 1 cia ee 
ae noe. m eee different songs at the same time, or it a 
ree ate hone in my garden. They a Bre Te 
a it is inued as late as nir - 
oe a ee eas have been singing ili Page 
far eee ivin ; the full, ringing note of the Cardinal Bird, an pet 
ee jae i teront but resonant song, more individual to the wre 
other a ; 
he 1, the quality of the tone is easy to recognize, and I ae 

ye f er records in this vicinity, and perhaps further nort ite 
pa ee Tae to be congratulated upon the regular visits of ae bt 
dani eeaiee as it-is now several a that I have heard the 
éhis season.— R. G. Hazarp, Peace Dale, 1a le 
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Carolina Wren in Rhode Island.— During the p 
have been at least two, and possibly more 
ludovicianus) resident at Kingston, R. I. 
late in July, but were then occasionally seen 
until September. 
year, but unfortu 
a record. 


ast summer (1908) there 
, Carolina Wrens (Lhryothorus 
They were not noted until 
and constantly heard about 
There is some reason to believe they bred there this 
nately the evidence is not certain enough to establish 
A lady and gentleman noticed a pair of small birds which had 
a nest in a hole in an apple tree rather 1 
think they were Chickadees, and no House Wrens were seen in the vill 
this summer. The matter did not come to the writer’s knowled 

after the young had flown. Residents of Kingston say that the Carolina 
Wren has been geen in the village before, but not for several years. The 
writer is certain from personal observation that it could not have been 
there in 1907.— Lxon J, Coin, New Haven, Conn. 
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Tue Great CaroLina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) 1x Con- 
necticut. — Dr. Brewer recorded in the last issue of the Bulletin (Vol. 
IU, p. 193) the first known capture of this Wren in Massachusetts and 
New England. I now give a second instance, which is also its first Con- 
necticut record. A line from Mr. J. H. Clark informs me that he obtained 
a fine specimen at Saybrook, Do aESE 25, 1878. — H. A. Purvis, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Bull, N:O,0, 4,Jan, 1879. P o/, 


CAPTURE OF THE GREAT CAROLINA WREN (Thryothorus ludovic- 
zanus) IN CONNECTICUT, IN Marcu. —A male of this species was shot 
here March 2, 1883, by Mr. Chas. H. Neff, and is now in his cabinet. 
It was in good condition—was in song and killed among the rocks on 
a wooded hillside. 

So far as I can learn, the only previously recorded capture of this Wren 
in Connecticut is the one taken by J. N. Clark at Saybrook, Nov. 25, 
1878 (see this Bulletin, Vol. IV, p. 61). -—Jno. H. Sacer, a ee 


Bull 
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The Carolina Wren in Connecticut.— Mr. Willard E. Treat writes me 
that he took a male ZThryothorus ludovicianus at East Hartford, Conn., 
March 18, 1886. It was in good condition, and had been seen since Feb- 
ruary 15 among some thick brush and tall weeds. This is, I believe, the 
third capture of this bird in Connecticut.—Jno. H. Sacer, Portland, 


Conn. Auk, 3, Oct., 1886. p. ASG 
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Notes from Connecticut.—Among my notes for 1892 the following may 
be of interest, as relating to the vicinity of Bridgeport. 

A fine male Carolina Wren in full song was shot April 8. I was 
attracted from a distance by the power and richness of its vocalization, 
and found it dodging in and about an immense pile of cordwood ina 


recent clearing. 
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Auk, XV, April, 1898, p./72. 
Carolina Wren at Se Conn., in Wintee —On the morning of 


Dec. 17, 1897, | was surprised to see and hear a Carolina Wren (Thryo- 
thorus ludovictanus) sing his pleasing notes. As this is the first time I 
have seen the bird in Connecticut, this record may be of interest to 
readers of ‘The Auk.’ — Arruur W. Brockway, Lyme, Conn. 


The Cardttbw ret ht cote bon Re a lecting in a grove about 
five miles from Bridgeport, April 20, 1895, Dr. E. H. Eames and the 
writer found two Carolina Wrens (Thryothorus ludovictanus) occupied 
in running about a stone wall. On June 13, we found both old birds and 
shot two young ones. The young, which had probably been out of the 
nest a week, had only a faint chirp and were not as active as the adults.— 
H. H. Taytor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


CV, July, 1898, p. 277 


Carolina Wren at ae Conn., in December. Ts the morning of 
December 17, 1897, I was surprised to see and hear a Carolina Wren 
(Thryothorus ludovictanus) at this place. As it is the first one I have 
ever seen in New England, it may be of interest to record the occurrence. 
— ARTHUR W. Brockway, Lyme, Conn. 


A Carolina Wren in New London County, Connecticut.— While driving 
along a well traveled road on the afternoon of Dec. 29, 1909, I had the 
pleasure of meeting a Carolina Wren (Lhryothorus eee and visited 
with him several minutes as he was not in the least shy. The thermometer 
registered zero that morning, with a foot of snow on the ground.— ArTHuR 


W. Brockway, Hadlyme, Conn. Ank 27.ApR°1910 Ds 2438 


Nesting of the Great Carolina Wren in Connecticut. —“ Come up here 
to-morrow morning and I will show you a bird's nest such as you never 
saw before in the State of Connecticut ”— such was the tenor of the mes- 
sage which the mail brought me from Chester, Conn., last 15th of July, 
under the hand of Mr. C. H. Watrous, that stirred my ological instincts. 
I have a list of one hundred species whose nidification has fallen under my 
observation in Connecticut, and here was an offer to introduce to me 
No, 1o1. Of course I went, a passenger of the first morning train on the 


Valley Road, which left me on the station platform of that enterprising 
town which lies on the west shore of the Connecticut River, about ten 
miles from its mouth. It was not in the wild woods, as I expected, but 


out in the back yard, not fifteen rods from the house, that I was escorted 
to an open shed, some dozen feet square, with roof of rough slabs laid 
double and supported by four corner posts, and with three open sides and 
one, the east, arock. It was occupied by a small portable forge and anvil 
and the usual tools of a smithy, evidently long out of use. The end of one 
of the slabs of the roof, by the forces of decay, had fallen away from its 
support several inches, and on the shelf so formed between it and the slab 
above was the nest I had come to see; chiefly composed of decayed leaves, 
weed stems, fine rootlets, and rubbish, outwardly, and nearly filling the 
space, lined with stems of maple seed, horse-hair, and pieces of snake-skin. 
There was no tenant and neither welcome nor remonstrance greeted our 
intrusion, and the only bird note the cheery song of a Red-eyed Vireo in 
the tree that spread its shading arms over our heads. Finding seats 
we waited quietly and patiently the greeting and salutation anticipated as 
unwelcome guests intruding upon the family affairs of a stranger. Ten 
minutes of quiet and a little bird flitted from the thicket near, to a branch 
some fifteen feet away; for five minutes she remained quiet, motionless as 
a statue, and watched the invaders of her domain; she then descended to 
the water pool near, took a drink and began chasing the insects around the 
pool a few moments; then by short flights and leaps she drew near to her 
visitors till she reached a perch on a small stone not three feet away from 
us and watched us and our every motion, first with one eye and then with 
the other, till some slight motion on our part sent her scurrying into the 
thicket. It wasa fine typical specimen of the Great Carolina Wren (T&ryo- 
thorus ludovictanus), and her nest contained five eggs typical of the spe- 
cies, as found in the usual Carolina haunts. Mr. Watrous tells me that he 
has observed the birds in that vicinity for several years; that he saw the 
nest and young reared near the same place in a brush heap last year, and 
he has heard their inimitable song ringing out every month and every 
week of the year! The birds were perfectly quiet throughout our inter- 
view, no song of transport and no note of displeasure once met our ears. 
This is the first proof I have ever received that this bird was a permanent 
resident of Connecticut, and I believe this to be the first record of its nidifica- 
tion in the State. —Joun N. Ciarx, Saybrook, Conn. 


Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, pp.72, 7/4, 
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The Carolina Wren at New Haven, Conn.— The Carolina Wren (Thryo- 
thorus ludovicianus) was reported as a rare resident at New Haven from 
about 1901 to 1904, but so far as I'am able to ascertain none have been 
seen here since the severe winter of 1905-06 until December, 1908. On 
the 25th of December, Mr. A. W. Honywill, Jr., saw one of these birds in 
Edgewood Park. Four days later, on the 29th, I was attracted by the loud 
song of a Carolina Wren and succeeded in positively identifying two indi- 
viduals. These birds were in the same locality as the one seen on the 25th. 
On January 2, 1909, I took a Carolina Wren only a few hundred yards 
from the above mentioned Park, thus absolutely proving the presence of 
the birds in this locality.—Cuirrorp H. Panespurn, New Haven, Conn. 
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Thryothorus ludovicianus. CaroLinA Wren. A specimen was 
taken in the late fall several years ago by Mr. W. E. Babcock, on a. par- 
tially wooded slope extending toward the river shore. Two instances of 
its oceurrence on Manhattan Island are recorded by Mr. Lawrence,t and De 
Kay (p. 55) speaks of having had specimens from Westchester and Rock- 
land Counties, taken as late as the middle of December. 


+ A Catalogue of the Birds observed in the Vicinity of New York. By Geo. 
N. Lawrence. 1866, p. 283. 


Bull, N.O.0, 8,July, 1878, p.f29. 
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| 
| We saw and heard several Great 


Long Island Bird Notes. Wm. Dutcher 


22. Thryothorus ludovicianus. CarotinA WRrREN.— 
Giraud says of this bird: ‘*Occasionally during the summer 
months, this large and musical Wren is seen on Long Island.”* 
The later published records for the country lying east and north 
of Long Island are for the summer months, with the notable 
exceptions of the record made by Mr. H. A. Purdie, of Boston, 
Mass., of one taken at Saybrook, Conn., November 25, 1878, 
and by Mr. John H. Sage,* of one taken at Portland, Conn., 
March 2, 1883. The November specimen was undoubtedly a 
bird that had spent the summer in the locality where it was 
secured, and the March specimen may possibly have braved the 
rigors of a New England winter. It undoubtedly did, as I am 
now able to present a record of one taken in January, thus 
confirming that, supposition, and. showing. that although they, as 
a family, prefer the more genial climate of the Southern States, 
yet an individual of unusual hardiness is sometimes seen. Mr. 
John D. Hicks, of Old Westbury, L. I., was attracted, January 
30, 1885, by a loud call-note, which resembled, ‘tas near as I 
can produce it, £ack,’” and proceeded from a tangled and 
swampy thicket near his lumber yard at Roslyn, L. I. Proceeding 
to the place whence the sound issued, he saw the bird on a low 
willow tree, giving utterance to its peculiar note and acompany- 
ing each one with a Wren-like motion. It gave no song whatever, 
was sprightly, and in good condition, and was, busily occupied 
in looking for food. Not having a gun with him at the time he 
was unable to secure it, but on the following day (January 31) 
he found it in a:swamp not more than five hundred feet from 
where it was seen the day before. On both occasions it was in 
company with a mixed flock of Tree and: White-throated 
Sparrows. The swamp in which it was found is full of springs 


that very rarely freeze. ; ? ey 


* Birds of Long Island, p, 75- 
+ Bull, Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol, TV, p. 61. 


.* Bull, Nutt. Orn, Chub, Vol, VITI, p. t20. 
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The Carolina Wren in the Lower Hudson Valley.—The occurrence of 
the Carolina Wren on the eastern slope of the Palisades furnishes a 
marked illustration of the influence exerted by river valleys in extending 
the range of species. While as abundant during the summer in this local- 
ity as in any part of its range, it is as yet a comparatively rare bird on the 
eastern shore of the river, and on the western shore is seldom found far 
from the cliffs of the Palisades. I have observed it at Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, and just below Piermont, New York, but for the most part my 
observations have been confined to the ‘ Under Cliff’ road at Englewood. 
Here on July 3 a nest containing young was found. It was placed ina 
small pocket-like opening in the face of a perpendicular cliff fifteen feet 
from the crest of the Palisades and an equal distance from a ledge below. 
On the same day within a distance of a mile no less than ten Carolina 
Wrens were seen, and on returning tothe place a week later six birds were 
seen. But, as before remarked, although so abundant here, the birds are 
comparatively rare in the adjoining country. My friend Mr. Evan Evans, 
who lives less than a mile west of the spot where the nest was found, tells 
me that he rarely sees this species except in the immediate vicinity of the 
cliffs. At West Englewood, distant three and a half miles, I have found 
one or two individuals each spring and fall, and it has seemed to me that 
the species was slowly becoming more regular. During 1892 I noted 
single individuals at West Englewood on May 20 and October 23, and also 
at Larchmont on Long Island Sound on July 18 and in Central Park, New 

_ York City, on August 29. Dr. Mearns does not include it in his ‘Birds of 

the Hudson Highlands,’ and Dr. Fisher tells me he has not met with it at 
Sing Sing. Mr. J. Rowley, Jr., informs me that at Hastings-on-the 
Hudson a few miles north of Yonkers he sees one or two of these birds 
each year. But the most interesting evidence concerning the Carolina 
Wren in the Hudson Valley is furnished by Mr. Bicknell whose notes 
were made at Riverdale on the eastern shore of the river, exactly opposite 
Englewood. Mr. Bicknell writes: “ About Riverdale the Carolina Wren 
is certainly more common than it used to be. Up to 1879, when I found 
it breeding at Spuyten Duyvil, I regarded it as an accidental visitor. My 
brothers were close observers of birds before me, and they had never seen 
it, although one had been shot at Riverdale in the late autumn of 1873. 
Of late years I have come to look upon it as a regularly irregular visitor, 
and every year. I expect to meet with it at least two or three times. 
It has seemed to me the eastern shore of the Hudson gets the overflow 
from the Wren population of the slopes of the Palisades, which has 
undoubtedly been increasing. For years past on occasional visits to the 
Palisades from spring until late in autumn I have never failed to hear the 
Carolina Wren, and have frequently heard two singing at the same time. 
On one occasion I heard two singing and saw still another, all at the 
same moment.” My own more recent experience with this bird on the 
Palisades, as herein recorded, confirms Mr. Bicknell’s remarks, and it 
would appear that, having become permanently established there, it is 
gradually spreading through the surrounding country.—FraNK M. Cuap- 
MAN, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


Tue Grear CaroLina WREN BREEDING ON LoNnG ISLAND, N. Y. — 
In a letter recently received from Mr, Robert Lawrence, he informs me 
that on May 8, 1879, he was fortunate enough to take a female Great 
Carolina Wren at Flushing, Long Island, and on the following day saw 
the male and a brood of four young birds just able to fly. Although 
record of two captures of this Wren has been given for New York Island 
by Mr. George N. Lawrence, I think this is the first record of its breed- 
ing in that locality. —Ruruven Drange, Cambridge, Mass. : 


Ball N.O.0. 4, July,1879, p. /F4¥- 


Tur Carorina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) BREEDING IN 
New Yorx.— Through the kindness of Mr. D. H. Kelloge, I am enabled 
to record for the first time the breeding of Thryothorus ludovicianus in 
New York State, who, on the evening of May 2 last, showed me the 
nest of the species at his residence at Spuyten-Duyvil. The nest was 
built on a shelf in the closed room of an out-house, which was entered by 
the bird through a latticed window. Desiring to establish its identity beyond 
question, several attempts were made to capture the parent upon her nest, 
but unsuccessfully, until the sixth or seventh trial, she having persistently 
returned immediately after our departure on every unsuccessful attempt. 
The nest, containing five egos, was merely a miscellaneous aggregation of 
rubbish, extending for fully sixteen inches along a small shelf already 
occupied by several articles, now partially imbedded in the materials of its 
structure. ‘The whole was overhung by a mass of dried bean-vines pendent 
from the wall above, which partially concealed the mossy fringed side- 
entrance to the feather-lined cavity within. The eggs were five in num- 
ber, and on the point of hatching, 


Mr. Robert Lawrence has informed me of the interesting fact of this 
species having bred about the same early date at Flushing, L I. [see below]. 
So far as I am aware, this is the first record of its breeding on Long 
Island, though I learn from Mr. Akhurst of Brooklyn, that in 1843 a pair 
reared a brood of five young at Valley Grove. At Riverdale, the present 
season, I observed this species in full song on April 20 and May 6; and 
Mr. Kellogg informs me that the male bird of the breeding pair remained 
about his place in full song for at least two days after its nest had been 
taken. — Kueene P. Bicxnetn, Riverdale, New York City. 


Bull. N,O.0. 4, July, 1879, p. /EF9 -/F4 


Bird Notes frem Long Island, N.Y. 
William Dutcher, 


26. Thyothorus ludovicianus. CAROLINA WrEN.—Since my previous 
record} another specimen has been brought to my notice by one of my 
correspondents, Mr. Henry Hicks, of Westbury Station, Queens Co., who 
now has itin his collection. He secured it the latter part of March, 1886. 
It was first seen March 22, about an open hovel, and remained about the 


place until the 25th, when it was shot. Auk, V, April, 1888 p.188 
’ * . oO 
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The Carolina Wren (Th? yathorus ludovicianus) at Wadden Fiadacd, 
New York City. — Visiting my summer home at Inwood-on-Hudson, 
March 28, 1896, I heard a loud and beautiful song coming from the top 
of a dead elm tree. The bird sang almost continually until my efforts to 
get a good view of him frightened him away. After sitting fifteen aa 
utes on a rock near where the bird had appeared to alight, and waiting for 
the song, he broke out again, and I discovered him perching on a low 
tree not twenty-five feet distant. 

It was a new species to me, but it seemed to me it must be the Carolina 
Wren, and on studying up the bird carefully, in all my books at notes 
I felt quite sure the identification was correct. I heard him again on April 
rand 22. May 14 we went to Inwood for the summer, but only heard the 
Wren sing four times, until May 22. Then T had a fine view of one near 
some dilapidated buildings around an unoccupied house. Four days later 
loud and continued singing attracted me to a heap of dry brush ise? 
these buildings, and there I found the parents and five little Carolina 
Wrens. The young were able to fly nicely, and they gave a musical call, 
much like that of the old birds, and scolded beautifully. 

After that, they were seen frequently, and I heard the beautiful song at 
all hours of the day, up to Nov. 12, when we moved to town. Going to 
Inwood on Jan. 18, 1897, I heard the full song again, so it would appear 
that they wintered there. 

The old birds were quite tame, lighting and singing in shrubbery 
close to the house, and twice one was seen on the piazza, examining 
plants in pots, and even drinking from the saucer of a flower-pot.— F. 
H. Foote, Mew York City. 


Au y, 1895, p. 374: 
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Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carotina WrEen.—On the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1894, I was passing through a patch of fallen timber in the woods 
near Stony Point and stopped to watch some Chickadees. When I 
started on I was startled by a loud chattering such as I had never heard 
before. It was fully ten minutes before I caught sight of the author of 
it, and had the pleasure of adding a Carolina Wren to my collection. TI 
have not seen any record of its capture in Western New York previous to 


this. It was taken just after a severe gale from the southwest.— JAMES 
SAVAGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Breeding of ACEarcray Ja0 88%, BPi, a on Long 
Island, N. Y—On the 20th of March, 1896, I heard a Carolina Wren in 
a swamp near my home in Roslyn, Queen’s Co.,N. Y. Knowing it to be 
rare on Long Island I decided to watch it as closely as possible, hoping 
it might have a mate. 

The village of Roslyn is situated at the head of Hampstead Harbor, 
and is shut in by hills on three sides. ‘There are three ponds in the vil- 
lage, a few hundred feet apart, with swamp land between, and being in a 
row, one above the other, they divide the village in two parts. Between 
the highest pond and the second one is a swamp three or four acres in 


area, where I first heard the Wren, and where he stayed most of the time 
for several weeks. Every day I could hear his pickin’ cherries, pickin’ 
cherries, pickin’ cherries, pickin’, or tedkettle, teakettle, teikettle, or whee- 
ha, whee-ha, whee-ha, but the bird was very shy for a long time; in fact, 
till the nest was built. Starting from the swamp, he would make a com- 
plete circuit of the village every day, but apparently never left the valley. 

Early in June I noticed that he seemed to stick to one locality most of 
the time, so I did a little exploring on his account, but could find no signs 
of anest or a mate. The property on which the bird seemed to be located 
being occupied by people with whom I was not acquainted, I felt a little 
delicate about asking to go over the place more than once, so I asked Mr. 
Lewis H. West, who owns the place, to ask his tenants if they would not 
watch the Wren and try to find the nest. ‘* Why, yes,” they told him, 
“the birds have their nest in the roof of the well.” This was about the 
25th of June. 

We found the nest in one corner of the roof of the well, about ten feet 
from the ground. The well is less than forty feet from the house, and is 
used daily. One of the birds left the nest when we went to see it, but 
stayed close by on a hemlock till we left. 

I did not have a chance to visit the nest again till the 1oth of July, 
when I found three young birds in the nest, well feathered. The mother 
bird was feeding them at the time, and was not at all shy, alighting on 
the lattice work around the well, with a small green worm in her bill, and 
waiting till we withdrew. 

I did not keep track of the young birds after that, but heard the old 
ones nearly every day for a long time. On Nov. 3, I heard two calling to 
each other, one on the hill, one inthe swamp. The,last time I heard 
anything of them was Noy. 22. 

There can be no possible doubt as to the identification of the bird, for 
Mr. West and I both were within six feet of them twice, and I have often 
watched them at short distances with a field-glass, while the song itself is 
a pretty safe guide with that bird. 

I have good reason to believe that this is the first record of the actual 
breeding of the Carolina Wren on Long Island.—Cnas. E. ConKiin, 
Roslyn, Queen's Co., N. Y. 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs, Wm, Brewster, 


15. Thryothorus ludovicianus. 

First plumage: male. Top of head dark rusty, each feather edged and 
tipped broadly with dull black, the former color nearly eliminated by the 
latter on the crown and forehead. Under parts nearly as in adult, but 
more cinnamoneous ; a few narrow, wavy, and somewhat badly defined 
transverse lines of black across the breast and abdomen. From a speci- 
men in my collection shot at Petroleum, West Va., May 1, 1874. 
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(From the American Naturalist, Fanuary, 1884.) 
THE CAROLINA WREN; A YEAR OF ITS LIFE. 


BY CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M.D. 


ices in the morning of Sept. 1, 1882, as I was passing near 


the stable, my attention was called to the shrill notes of an 
excited little bird that, darting from the building, alighted on the 
fence near by and screamed /:mmee, Jimmée, Jimmée, so loudly, 
that every James in the township should have hastened thither 
No response came, and again the call, a clear, penetrating whistle, 
was repeated. This continued, at brief intervals, fortwo or three 
minutes, and then, as quickly as it came, the bird flew back to the 
stable, entering through a knot-hole ina weather-board with such 
rapidity of movement that I could but marvel at its dexterity. 
Half an hour later I saw this same bird again, coming from 
the stable through the same kmot-hole, and this time it sang as 
loudly, impatiently and frequently as before, but the notes were 
different. It said, or seemed; to say, ¢sau-ré-ta, tsau-ré-ta, tsau- 
vé-ta. Wad I not seen the bird I should have recognized it by a 
peculiarity in its song, which was never wanting whatever might 
be the particular notes it uttered. My attention being called to this 
little bird—the Carolina wren (Ti heryothorus ludovicianus)—I deter- 


The Singing of Birds, H.P. Bicknell. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus. CaroLinA WREN. 

This species is of too irregular occurrence to afford the requi- 
site data for a knowledge of its habits of song during the entire 
year. I have, however, heard its full song in April, May ( June 
24?) and August. Auk, I, April, 1884 437. 


Early Breeding of the Carolina 
Wren near Philadelphia. 


BY I. S. REIFF. 


On the first day of May, 1880, when on a col- 
lecting trip, while walking along the bank of 
a small stream, I saw a Carolina Wren ( Thryo- 
thorus ludovicianus), on a small sapling, singing 
in such a joyous manner as to proclaim to the 
world that the beautiful Spring had come once 
again. Not having a good specimen of this 
species in my collection, I shot the bird under 
the impulse of the moment, and a fine male 
wasmy reward. But, soon my joy was turned 
to grief, for I found that I had ruthlessly shot 
the father of a large family, and for many days 
I was sorry my old gun had carried so true to 
its mark. 

In order to obtain the bird, I was compelled 
to cross the stream to the side where it lay, and 
the bank was about five feet high. When 
about half way up, imagine my surprise to hear 
a sound I knew at once was made by none 
ovher than young birds. I stopped and tried 
to locate it, but before doing so it had ceased. 


Making a slight noise with my foot it was re-| 


peated and this time I was more fortunate, and 
found it came from under a piece of sod that 
had become detached from the top of the bank 
and lodged in such a way as to forma cave-like 
apartment, only two feet from where I was 
standing, and a little higher up the bank. 

Dropping on my knees I looked under the 
sod, and was very much astonished when my 
eyes rested upon the nest of this species, con- 
taining six young birds fully fledged and not 
less than two weeks old. After my amazement 
had somewhat abated, I felt in the nest think- 
ing there might be an addled egg; but when 
my finger touched it the six youngsters flew 
rapidly away, showing, though so young, they 
knew how to use their little wings. 

I then went to the dead male, picked him up 
and packed him carefully in my bag, feeling 
very sorry for what I had so thoughtlessly 
done. Inthe meantime, the female was busy 


gathering her fatherless family, and after she 
took them a short distance down the stream, I | 


returned and examined the nest. On lifting it 
carefully, I found it was placed in a small cav- 
ity in the bank, about two inches deep and four 
inches in diameter, which must have been part- 
ly, if not all excavated by the parent birds. 
The bottom and sides of the nest were very 
thick, making a warm and comfortable bed for 
the young birds, and the edge projected about 
an inch above the cavity, making the depth 
about three inches in all. Although having 
a northern exposure, it was securely pro- 
tected against wind and storm. 

I consider this a rare case of early breeding 
in this locality, for allowing a week for nest 
building, another week for laying the eggs, 
eleven days for incubation, and stating the age 
of the young birds at two weeks, this pair of 
birds must have, commenced building on the 
twenty-fifth of March. 

On May 15 of the same year, I found a nest 
placedin a stone wall containing young birds 
not more than two days old. I hope other col- 


lectors will give the readers of the O. & O. 
their experience of the early breeding habits of 


this species in i§ eeeyeA 
ake * a 


d eastern habitat. _ 
«Apr. 1888 p.63 


The Home of the Carolina Wren. 
BY R. B. MCLA UGIILIN, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


On an unusually bright and sunny day in 
January five years ago, becoming weary of the 
house, I shouldered my gun, whistled for my 
dog, and was soon off to the fields, whence the 
snow which had fallen a week prior had al- 
most disappeared. 

Having had luck after quail, I quitted the 
fields and took to the lowlands for the purpose 
of shooting the ‘‘cotton-tail” rabbit. While 
passing up a stream flowing across the place, 
about three feet high in a clump of ash trees, I 
observed an old coffee pot which had evidently 
been washed down from the village a mile 
above, and lodged there during high water. 
Having a morbid curiosity to take in every- 
thing, like most enthusiastic lovers of the 
feathered tribe, I began to scrutinize this 
weather-beaten relic. The pot was lying rath- 
er horizontally, yet there was sufficient slant 
to turn the top slightly up, with the bottom 
resting firmly against a tree, while the pot was 
supported on either side by trees which joined 
near the ground. The spout was turned down- 
ward and the lid missing. The snow which 
had fallen into the pot, had melted and been 
drained off through the spout, exposing a bird's 
nest half filling the inside, which I readily 
identified as that of the Carolina Wren (Thry- 
othorus ludovicianus), the only species of wren 
breeding in this locality, and one of our most 
cheerful songsters. Being familiar with the 
habits of this bird, I took note of it, resolving 
to visit the spot during the next breeding 
season. 

On my return in the spring, I found the old 
nest was being nicely remodeled, and new mate- 
rial added; while on a subsequent visit it con- 
tained four eggs, — the usual number being five, 
yet the set was complete and incubation begun. 
I remembered Samuel Rogers and “The mar- 
tin’s old hereditary nest,” saying and feeling 
with all my heart ‘‘ Long may the ruin spare its 
hallowed guest.” 

I rather wanted the nest but was not in spe- 
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cial need of the eggs, so I determined to leave 
this strange home undisturbed, though I con- 
fess somewhat reluctantly at first. his nest 
was occupied for several consecutive seasons, 
but the pot has lately been removed. 

The Carolina Wren, a common bird with us 
throughout the year, is one of the first to her- 
ald a break of the winter; selecting the pinna- 
cle of some out-building or the topmost point 
of a pile of wood as a favorite perch from 
which it utters a song exceedingly loud for a 
bird of its size, and one in which I assume the 
Mockingbird takes delight, as there is none 
which he imitates with more frequency or 
greater accuracy. 

Though this bird most frequently nests about 
old buildings wherever it finds a suitable place, 
it will build almost anywhere; in ivy vines, 
the crotches of trees, banks of small streams, 
sheaves of wheat and in a single instance I 
have found its nest on the open ground. 

One morning I obseryed a pair carrying 
leaves and moss toward the barn, but sup- 
posing its nest could be found at any time I 
paid little attention to them. On the following 
day it was not so easily found as I had imag- 
ined, and it was after a diligent search that 1 
found it in the tar bucket which hung in the 
wagon shed. A week later, becoming curious, 
I peeped into the bucket, and there —sad mis- 
hap!—was Mr. Wren down in the pitch and 
held fast. Yes, he had departed this life some 
days ago. I was sad, but entertain grave 
doubts about Mrs. Wren’s having nursed much 
of the ‘silent sorrow” mentioned by Byron, 
since she mated with indecent haste, perhaps 
taking the philosophic view that her mate 
was about as dead as he would eyer be; and on 
the third day after finding him she had repaired 
to a cavity in an old apple tree but a short dis- 
tance from that wagon shed and was forming a 
nest. There was no doubt as to her being the 
same bird as she had a mass of tar on her head, 
which subsequently removed all the feathers, 
leaving her head completely bald. I took some 
fellow collectors to see her, who decided she had 
been here for some time. She reared her brood 
in the old apple tree. 

A pair built annually in a wooden wheel, 
which was among the ruins of an old cotton 
gin that had been used during the days of 
slavery ; while another pair on the place selected 
a negro’s cupboard as a suitable place for its 
nest. It built there but once. 

Having observed this bird closely from my 
infaney I decided long since that it would never 
be troubled to find a place for its nest. 


O,& 0, XII, July 1987 vo. / 07. 


Nesting of the Carolina Wren. 


While the Carolina Wren is reported as 
loccurring in nearly all parts of the state of 
Pennsylvania, it is exceedingly abundant 
along the Wissahickon Creek,Philadelphia. 
/ his rather shy bird spends most of its 


1 eee 
itime in the vicinity of water, around bush 


piles and old logs, and may often be seen 
circling about the trunks of trees, collect- 
ing beetles and insects. 

I have found as high as thirteen nests of 
this species in two days, all of which were 
built in the ruined walls of old houses and 
mills, except two, which were constructed 
in holes in stumps of trees. The nest is 
composed of moss, leaves, weeds, and 
grass. 

The eggs, generally six or seven in num- 
ber, creamy white, spotted and blotched 
lwith reddish brown and lilac, measure 
about .56x.75 to .60x.8o. 

I would like to hear (through the col- 
umns of this paper) from some of the 
readers of the ‘*O & O.” as to the abund- 
ance of the Carolina Wren in their States. 

NM OW aide: 


O.& O.Vol.18, Jan.1893 p.15 


Nesting Habits of Texas Birds. 
| hy H.P. Atwater, London, Ontario, Can. 


Carolina Wren, (Thryothorus ludovicianus). 
Not plentiful but undoubtedly build nests in 
the higher portion of the river bottom, among 
/old logs and stumps above high water line. 


O&O, XII, July 1967 p./0y. 


172. Great Carolina Wren. By William Dutcher. Zd¢d., XVI, July 
14, 1881, p- 473-—Record of its capture at Greenville, N.J., withiu four 
miles of New York City. Bor, & Svream ! 


617. The Great Carolina Wren in Connecticut. By C.H. Neff. Jdzd., 
No. 8, p- 47-— Taken at Portland, Conn., March 2, 1883. (Same specimen _ 


__also recorded in Bull. N.O.C., VIII, 120.) for, & St We Vole au 


1933- Carolina Wren. By J. W. Jacobs. ‘The Hawkeye Orntthologist 
and O6logist,’ Vol. 1, No. 3, March, 1888, p- 37-—Nests and eggs. 


5 7, A FP ries Ce : 
The Carolina Wren; a Year of tts Life. By Charles C. Abbott, 
American Naturalist, Vol. XVII, pp. 21-25. 
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Skipping such terms as Brown Creeper, Oven-bird, and 
others readily understood, I come to the varied tribe of Wrens, 
about which in the Old World so much of personal affection and 
legendary, not to say superstitious, interest gathers. Wren de- 
tives from an ancient root wrzz, whence, we are told, came 


Anglo-Saxon words meaning to neigh (as a horse), squeal (as a 


pig) or chirp (as a sparrow). But the neighing horse and 
squealing pig of which these words were always used were un- 
castrated animals; and the literal meaning of wrezze in the 
Anglo-Saxon was the ‘‘ little lascivious bird.” Few words have 
suffered or admitted of less change than this during all the cen- 
turies of vicissitude through which it has passed. None of 
the names of our representatives of this family require special 
notice ; it may be mentioned, however, that 7e/matodytes palus- 
tris is Tomt¢t in South Carolina and Reed Warbler in Rhode 
Island. 

The Frenchmen in Louisiana in the early days gave to their 
familiar Wren (probably the Zhryothorus ludovictanus) the 
name foztelet or ‘Little King.” This was a direct importation 
from Europe, and perpetuated a bit of folk-lore, which tells us 
that the Wren is the superior of the Eagle, and hence King of 
the birds, but a diminutive King,—hence Kinglet or Pozfe/et. 
This supremacy was attained by the trial of the birds, in congress 
assembled, as to which had the greatest powers of flight. The 
Eagle soaring above all the rest, thought himself faczle princeps, 
when an impudent little beggar-of a Wren that had slyly perched 
upon the Eagle’s broad back, rose gayly over his head, repeating 
the maneuver as often as the bafled ‘‘King” attempted to get 
above him. Ever afterward the Eagle was properly respectful 
in the presence of the mite of a Wren that had outwitted his 
majesty. Many forms of this myth appear, and sometimes the 
statements are given as facts. Thus it is hard to tell whether or 
not DuPratz believes the story he tells in his ‘‘ History” to ac- 
count for the Kingship of Le Roitelet in Louisiana. In America 
we do not regard the Wren with special kindness; but in Great 
Britain, it is scarcely ever spoken of without some gentle, loving 
epithet ; and the word ‘‘poor,” *‘little,” ‘‘tiny,” or ‘‘dear” is con- 
stantly joined to the prefix Jenny, Kitty, Titty (cf. ante Tee) 


} 


Jintie, or Chitty when naming it Bul, N,O.0, 8,Apil. lé 383, DP, /- 


Thryothorus bewickii, 
Alton, New Hampshire. 
I have a Bewick's Wren in my collection that was killed 
in Alton, April 25, 1890,. Late in the fall of the’ same year 


> oe al 


in a marsh at the head of Suncook pond. This 
Belknap and Me inack Counties, 


New Hampshire, Ned Dearborr Durham, N.H., 1898, 
4 v) vy] 9 


was "in a buneh of sm: ey es On an inundated marsh. 
te fearlessly within 10 ft.of me and clearly exposed 


Ned Dearbord in letter on file of 


This specimen, a mounted bird in good condition, was 
sent me for examination by Mr,Dearborn, Feb.7, 1899, I% 
proved to be a Bewick's Wren of the typical form. The color 
ing of the upper parts was dark than usual and the und 
parts were somewhat soiled - as if i caus 1 The middle 
tail feathers were slightly worn, but the remaindCr of the 
plumage in good condition. One wing measured 2.10 in., the 


other 1.96. Tail, 1.97; tarsus, ..71) culmen from feathers, 


(pO. from Tostnah. : oth ofr bivl. at nostrid. . 44 


Note by William Brewster on the margin of Mr.Dearborn's 


pamphlet, p.32. 
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House Wrens. Teegety bs OLD Wr 


My brother says that the House Wren that breed im places re- 
mote from houses near the base of Mt. Washington, have a song dif- 
ferent from our Wrens, much like the cian See Marsh Wrens,» 

Do you make any account ofthe F. americanus or Wood Wren of Audu- 
bon? My brother found a nest in a low stump and thought the eggs 


normal. 


Walter Faxon (letter December 4, I89I). 
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12. Troglodytes aedon Vzezll. Housr Wren.—At Grand Falls one 
_ pair was noticed which had a nest in the frame work of a barn. 


Bull, N.O,0, 7,April, 1882, p,109 


r Bi rp Sudbury, Ont. 
AH. Albergers 
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67, 
by Fuchu. C, NurL, Auk LAIN poms (207 5, 


67. Troglodytes aédon. Houss WREN.— Twice met with, August 4. 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H.Fleming, 
Part II, Land Birds, 
Auk, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.85. 
272. Troglodytes aédon. House Wren.—Common migrant and 


fairly common summer resident, April 21 to October 13; earliest spring 
record, April 15, 1890; breeds. 


A Roosting Place of Fledgling House Wrens.— A pair of House 
Wrens which had bred in a box in Mr. George Nelson’s garden in Lexington, 
Mass., brought out their second brood of young in the morning of Aug. 19. 
1917. The family remained in the vicinity of the box during the day. 
At twilight Mr. Nelson watched one of the parents assemble the young 
birds in a pitch pine tree near the box, and escort them to a little nest or 
platform well concealed among the pine needles where they settled for the 
night, huddled together in a compact mass. The Wrens’ roosting place 
is five feet from the ground and twelve feet from the box they were reared 
in. It isa frail, circular, shallow cup, made of fine roots and was originally 
no doubt, the foundation of a Chipping Sparrow’s nest. On the following 
night the young birds, after making a tour over the space of half an acre, 
during which they visited another nest twenty yards away, returned to 


the same place to roost. On the next evening (Aug. 21) I joined Mr. 
Nelson and we watched the fledglings for halt an hour at the ciose vi wie 


third day. They were in a pitch pine tree across the driveway from the 
roost. One or both parents brought food to them every five or ten minutes. 
These visits occasioned a lively chattering which resembled the clucking 
of Red-winged Blackbirds on a small scale. After the parent’s departure 
the young birds quieted, although they often continued to give single, 
double, or triple clucks for a minute or two. Finally, as it was grow- 
ing dark, about 6.45, all the young birds (five of them) fluttered across 
the drive and joined their parent. As the little, tailless birds flew 
overhead in quick succession, they appeared against the sky like tiny 
Woodeocks rising for a song flight. Nothing could be plainer than that 
the flight was in obedience to a command from the old bird,— the fledglings 
started at almost the same instant and hurried off all together. Tonight, 
under the guidance of the parent, they took a direction away from their 
former roost. We followed and found three of them in the abandoned 
nest which they visited last evening. On our arrival they came out and 
with much chattering withdrew. Twice a bird returned, hopped about 
the nest for a moment and then flew away. The family settled near, 
just where we could not see. On the following evening we saw or heard 
nothing of the brood at twilight. 

Tt would be of interest to learn whether this use of abandoned nests of 
other birds is a common practice with the House Wren, especially when we 


recall that the male of some species of wrens builds seemingly useless 
nests while the female is sitting — Winsor M. Tyumr, M. D., Lexington, 
Mass. 
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Bds. Obs. at Franconia and Bethlehem 
N.H. July-August, 1874. J.A.Allen 


45. Troglodytes aédon. Seen a few times at Franconia. 


Auk, V. April, 1888, p.156 


73. * Troglodytes aedon. House WREN. — Rare; Mrs. Strawereports 
that she has not seen them for a number of years. 
K pee bw Corrie £_ SGaw § SGue UL. 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass, 
F.W.Andros. 


Troglodytes aédon Vieill., 
Summer resident, tolerably common. Breeds. 


House Wren. 


0.&0, XII, Sept. 1887 p, 14) 


Bda. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 

Co, Mass. June 28-July16. W,Faxon 
67. Troglodytes aédon. House Wren.—This bird was observed in 
its half-domesticated state near farmhouses in Williamstown, and a few 
were found remote trom human habitations on the mountain sides where 
the forest had been cut off and where the dead stubs seemed to afford 
them a congenial home. In such places the Olive-sided Flycatcher also is 
pretty sure to be found. The Wrens are quite shy in such localities, seem- 

ing to retain the primitive habits of their race. 


Auk, V1. April, 1889. p.105 


Bds. Obs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 
Oy, Mass. June 17-265, '88. W. Faxon 


70. Troglodytes aédon. Housz Wren.—Common. | 


Auk, VI. Jan., 1889.p. 46 


Troglodytes aedon, 


Concord, 


1899, * One singing in the orchard on the George Keyes place 
3 


June, June 5th was the only bird that I met with. 


date although I frequently visited the orchard. 


Connecticat, June, 1898, 
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‘ observed in Naval Hospital 
rounds, Brooklyn, G.H,Couea 


26. Troglodytes aédon. Housz Wrun.— Common; breeds. 


Bull, N,O.0, 4,Jan.,1879, p,32 


Birds of the Adirondack 


Region, 
C.H,Merriam, — 


17. Troglodytes aedon, Viedllot¢. House WReEN. — Confined, so far 
I can ascertain, to the borders of the wilderness, where it breeds. 


Bull, N,O.90, 8,O0ct, 1881, p, 227 


Arrivais of Mig’y Birds, Sprirng-1886, 
Central Park, N.Y.City.A.G. Paine, Jr. 


May 11, Troglodytes aédon, (721). House Wren. 


0.80, <I, Aug.1886.p.126 


Rev. Oneida Ocunty, New York 
William L,Ralph & Hebert Bags 
Troglodytes aédon.—Perhaps the strangest observation we have to re- 

cord is the entire disappearance of this species which was ten or fifteen 
years ago one of our most abundant species, nesting in dozens of bird 
houses in the city and in every empty shed and wooden bridge in the 
country. In the List it is given as ‘‘a summer resident, not nearly so 
common as formerly, breeds.” Since that was written four years have 
passed during which, of the four workers whose observations are here re- 
corded, only one has seen a single specimen of this bird. Since 1887 not 
a single one has been observed. We are unable even to suggest an ex- 
planation of this mystery. UK, VIX. July, 1820, p, 2352 


Birds of Oneida Co 

Egbert Bagg. 

| Troglodytes aédon.—I am hap 
entirely disappeared for sever. 
of several p 


unty,New York, 


Py to say that these birds, which had 


al years, have r 
ae : ; Ss, he €appeared. I have r i 
airs breeding in this locality in 1893 se 


Auk XI. April. 1894 p, 164 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs. Wu. Brewster, 


16. Troglodytes aédon, 

First pliumoge: female. Upper parts more reddish than in adult : 
throat, jugulum, and breast pale fulvous-white, each feather on breast 
tipped with pale drab, giving that part of the plumage a delicately scu- 
tellate appearance. Abdomen whitish ; sides, anal region, and crissum 
dull rusty-brown, becoming almost chestnut on the crissum. No trace 
of bars on feathers of the body either above or beneath. From specimen 
in my collection shot at Cambridge, Mass., July 9, 1873. 


Bull, N,O,0, 8, Jan.,1878.p, Qs. 


The Singing of Birds. H.P.Bicknell. 


Troglodytes aédon. Housz Wren. 


From its arrival late in April until after midsummer the full 
song of the House Wren is to be heard, and, though sometimes 
ending with July, it is often continued through the first week of 
August. August 15 is my latest date for the true nuptial song. 
Usually before this time, when singing continues so late, the song 
begins to change, and, becoming increasingly weaker and less 
defined, may be extended beyond the middle of the month. With 
the change of song a change of habits begins, and likewise 
gradually progresses. The birds forsake the vicinity of dwell- 
ings and their accessory buildings, of which for more than three 
months they have been familiar and self-assertive occupants. To 
the lay observer they have disappeared, but the experienced eye 
will detect them inhabiting the rocks and shrubbery of wild and 
unfrequented localities, often remote from human habitation. In 
such places the autumn song is to be heard, though to one famil- 
iar only with the characteristic song of the earlier season its 
authorship would hardly be suspected. It has none of the spon- 
taneity and vigor of the spring song, but is a low, rambling war- 
ble. Ihave listened certainly a full minute while it continued 
without interruption. An approach to this song may sometimes 
be heard when the species is becoming silent in August, as I 
have already stated; while in September a decided reversion 
towards the spring song is sometimes noticeable. 

Although the bird regularly sings in the autumn, at this season 
its subdued song and. retiring disposition render it easily over- 
looked; so that absence of records of song in the autumn at a 
time when observation in other years has shown the bird to sing, 
cannot be taken as a guarantee of silence, as it could be in the 
case of a more conspicuous species. The precise limits of the 
autumn song-period I have not yet been able clearly to define, 
but it may be said in general terms that singing begins early in 
September, continuing through this month and sometimes into 
October. Extreme dates are August 24 and October 7; more 
usual limits would fall in the first and fourth weeks of Septem- 
ber. In several years I have noted imperfect songs in the fourth 
week of August, about midway between the two seasons of 
song. These seemingly misplaced songs I have usually consid- 
ered as appertaining to the song-period from which they were 
separated by: the least interval of time. But they may be wholly 
aberrant; or the two song-periods may sometimes be connected ; 
or perhaps in some years the first song-period is prolonged and 
the second does not occur; for in more than one instance I have 
noticed that, an undue extension of the first song-period seems to 
be at the expense of the second. Either of these suppositions 
could be supported by my records of certain years, but recalling 
the likelihood af the bird to be overlooked in the autumn, we 
find ourselves justified in no conclusions without more extended 
data. 

How far birds of the year enter into the subject of change of 
song in the autumn with this species cannot at present be said 3 
but a male bird shot while singing on September 1, 1880, was in 
fine plumage and bore every indication of being fully adult. I 
find this species in the autumm without much fat, and with 
feather-growth continuing slightly into October. 


Auk, I, April, 1884. /3 7-430. 
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; ; i house on the Souris River. 
| The measurement of the egg is 5-8 in. by 15-32 
in. Occasionally two broods are reared in one 
season. The nest is composed of sticks, horse 
hair and feathers, is very bulky and neatly 
constructed; the hollow is quite deep. This | 
pugnacious little bird is a very industrious 
nest builder, carrying sticks three to four! 
inches in length. 
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Prrsistency av Nust-Burprve 1x A Hovse-Wren.—A House-Wren | I have received from Mr, William A. 
(Troglodytes aédon) has this season manifested a strong predilection for the Mastin the following, dated Williamsburg, 
7 : ; r eee ; W. Va., February 17, 1892: ‘I mailed you 
nozzle of a pump for a nesting-site. The pump being in daily use, the ’ ait : Lor 
. : asters a set o Vren’s e2o's C % a 
nozzle, much to our surprise, was repeatedly found to be obstructed with yesterday vee oe 4 ORES ge pee pea i i 
* . eee - s . i therr River OF a as é 
sticks. An inyestigation of the novel incident led to the discovery of the nd i i Eee, se aie ae y el, 
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cause, it being found that.a House-Wren was industriously at work carry- Bea Y i ae seed foe EEN Ie oie ER 
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ing materials into the pump for the construction of its nest, The bird ec ue rie howe anieaciieaiy Helous to 
: ‘ " Seily 2296 : eges btedly belong 
was finally left one morning to carry on his work, when, at the end of two the House Wren (Troglodytes wdon), but aver- 
hours, it was found that he had filled the pump so full that water could ave slightly larger, Mr. Mastin’s address is 
not be obtained until a part of the sticks had been removed. The nest, Richmond, Nicholas County, W. Va. 
through the necessary use of the pump, was three times destroyed before I found, on blowing, the eggs were perfectly 
the persevering little fellow abandoned his work, — AxBBortT W. FRAZAR, fresh. ‘They were five in number, but two, 
Watertown, Mass. Bull, N,O.0, 2, July, 18"7. p, 78, unfortunately, were broken. Thad. Surber. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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Contemporary with the Mockingbirds in sea- yi y? 5 
son of breeding are the House Wrens. I observed @ ty 

the first completely fledged young of this species | ‘The present writer can re ull a somewhat 
this year an the 9th of April. These Wrens | similar instance to that related by Mr. Bryant 
| breed here in profusion; snd they are not par- | In this case a pair of House Wrens (7 roglodytes 


we 


litietieneaeataeeehere they build their nests, for I «don) chose a box for their nesting place, that 
have found them breeding in woodland stumps, was intended to shelter a clothesline. ‘The 
mortices in fence posts, old cattle skulls, and two rope was wound around a spindle inside the 
of my friends, not given to oological inquiry, ' box, and the birds made their entrance into the 

box through the hole that was left for the line 


(2, 4 ae Con eg Vi i / eee to pass out. Here they built their nest on the 


top of the rope. Every Monday morning the 
Few birds are less regardful of position than the Wren. clothes-line was unwound to hang the family. 
In June, 1882, near the foyen of “Thornbury, Pa., a pair of wash upon it, and then there would appear at 
Wrens selected the space in a stationary block over a sheave the bottom of the box ; : 
ina derrick, as a site for a home, and therein deposited v2 e box the rubbish that the 
their favorite sticks and feathers. A similar structure had wrens had brought in to construct their nest. 
occupied the same spot the previous year, and a brood of For several weeks the birds persevered, con- 
young ones raised. These nests, in the sees of compo- Structing their nest with infinite labor, only to 
sition, differed not fromthe typicalform. It is their strange ae a, Me ‘ 
and anomalous situation, rather than anything else, that fee it pulled to pieces each week when the 
excites our interest and astonishment. The materials of rope was unwound. 
the nest were so dexterously arranged as not to interfere 
with the revolution of the wheel. The entrance to the nest 0O,& Oo. XII, Sept. 1887 p.i44-/ Ys 
was on the side facing the rope that moved the pulley. The 
opposite side could have been used for this purpose, and 
doubtless with less danger to life or limb, but a preference 
seems to have been shown forthe other. Why this was so 
remained an unsolved problem for some time; but when 
each bird was seen to alight upon the rope at the top of the 
derrick and ride down to the nest, the reason became appa- 
rent. Never did Linnet enjoy the rocking twig with half 
the zest that these eccentric creatures did their ride adown 
the rope. A hundred times a day, when the necessity 
arose, they treated themselves to the same pleasure, the 
rope moving at the rate of thirty-five feet in a second of 
time. Six days out of seyen, from morning until night, 
they had the benefit of this mode of conveyance, and noth- 
ing occurred to disturb their peace and harmony. In due 
time a family of happy, rollicking children was raised, and 
the nest in the derrick deserted. 


0.& 0, %, July,1685.p, //2 
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63. House Wren. Common. Builds in| 
} | Martin boxes and natural cavities of trees. 
|The eggs, six to eight in, number, usually six, 
are of a pale reddish flesh’ color, covered with 
fine dots and sprinklings of a darker color. 
|The measurement of the egg is 5-8 in. by 15-32 
lin. Occasionally two broods are reared in one 
season. The nest is composed of sticks, horse 
| hair and feathers, is very bulky and neatly 
constructed; the hollow is quite deep. This} 
pugnacious little bird is a very industrious 
|nest builder, carrying sticks three to four 
inches in length. 
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Unusual Nesting. 


I have received from Mr. William A. 


Prrsistency at Nust-Buinpine 1n A Housz-Wren.—A House-Wren 
(Troglodytes aédon) has this season manifested a strong predilection for the 
nozzle of a pump fora nesting-site. The pump being in daily use, the 
nozzle, much to our surprise, was repeatedly found to be obstructed with 
sticks. An inyestigation of the novel incident led to the discovery of the 
cause, it being found that.a House-Wren was industriously at work carry- 
ing materials into the pump for the construction of its nest, The bird 
was finally left one morning to carry on his work, when, at the end of two 
hours, it was found that he had filled the pump so full that water could 
not be obtained until a part of the sticks had been removed. The nest, 
through the necessary use of the pump, was three times destroyed before 
the persevering little fellow abandoned his work,— Ansort W. FRAZAR, 
Watertown, Mas. Bull, N,O.O, 2, July. 1877. p. 78. 


Mastin the following, dated Williamsburg, 
W. Va., February 17, 1892: ‘‘I mailed you 
yesterday a set of Wren’s eggs found in a hay 
mow on Cherry River on the last day of 
Is it a usual occurrence? I have 
will send or bring it out if you 
” The eggs undoubtedly belong to 


January, 
the nest; 
Wish: 


the House Wren (Troglodytes cedon), but aver- 


age slightly larger. Mr. Mastin’s address is 
Richmond, Nicholas County, W. Va. 

I found, on blowing, the eggs were perfectly 
fresh. They were five in number, but two, 
unfortunately, were broken. Thad. Surber. 
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Contemporary with the Mockingbirds in sea- 
| son of breeding are the House Wrens. I observed 
the first completely fledged young of this species 
this year en the 9th of April. These Wrens 
breed here in profusion; and they are not par- 
ticular as to where they build their nests, for I 
have found them breeding in woodland stumps, 
mortices in fence posts, old cattle skulls, and two 
of my friends, not given to oological inquiry, 
have found a nest apiece in the pockets of their 
respective coats which hung, unused, on pegs in 
their rooms. 
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The present writer can recall a somewhat 
similar instance to that related by Mr. Bryant. 
| In this case a pair of ILouse Wrens ( Troglodytes 
wdon) chose a box for their nesting place, that 

was intended to shelter a clothesline. ‘The 

rope was wound around a spindle inside the 

box, and the birds made their entrance into the 

box through the hole that was left for the line 

to pass out. Here they built their nest on the 

top of the rope. Every Monday morning the 


clothes-line was unwound to hang the family 

wash upon it, and then there would appear at 
the bottom of the box the rubbish that the 
wrens had brought in to construct their nest. 
For several weeks the birds persevered, con- 
structing their nest with infinite labor, only to 
find it pulled to pieces each week when the 

_ rope was unwound. 
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was vu wie sue Tacing tne rope that moved the pulley. The 
opposite side could have been used for this purpose, and 
doubtless with less danger to life or limb, but a preference 
seems to have been shown for the other. Why this was so 
remained an unsolved problem for sometime; but when 
each bird was seen to alight upon the rope at the top of the 
derrick and ride down to the nest, the reason became appa- 
rent. Neyer did Linnet enjoy the rocking twig with half 
the zest that these eccentric creatures did their ride adown 
the rope. A hundred times a day, when the necessity 
arose, they treated themselves to the same pleasure, the 
rope moving at the rate of thirty-five feet in a second of 
time. Six days out of seven, from morning until night, 
they had the benefit of this mode of conveyance, and noth- 
ing occurred to disturb their peace and harmony. In due 
time a family of happy, rollicking children was raised, and 
the nest in the derrick deserted. 
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Troglodytes aédon, House Wren, Breeding in a Sand Bank. — Of all 
the quaint places this familiar little busybody could choose in which to 
lay its eggs and rear its young, one might imagine a sand bank, the 
common home of Bank Swallows and Kingfishers, to be the most singular 
and unusual. The fact that a House Wren might be found thus breeding 
may not be surprising to all observing ornithologists, but it certainly 
must be to most of them. On August 1, 1888, while Dr. B. Hz Warren, 
State Ornithologist of Pennsylvania, and I were driving up one of the 
ravines leading from the beautiful Bay at Erie, Pennsylvania, the Doctor’s 
keen eye caught sight of a House Wren as it darted into a Kingfisher’s 
hole in the almost perpendicular bank about ten feet from the roadway. 
By the aid of a fence rail and easy digging the young, already able to fly, 
were caught in the hand, and the nest secured. I had already been in- 
terested in observing a pair of Wrens that had taken possession of a Blue- 
bird’s nest in the hollow limb of an apple tree in the dooryard of my 
summer house, but the taking for its own domicile this home of our large 
Kingfisher cast completely into the shade all I had known of the bird’s 
housekeeping achievements, in which tin pails, kettles, skulls, and the 
like had figured.—Gno. B. SENNETT, New York City. 


Auk, VI. Jan., 1889.p. 76 


Troglodytes aédon, House Wren, Building in a Hornets’ Nest. — 
Among the variety of novel nesting places chosen by this little bird, I 
probably have witnessed one unobserved before by ornithologists. On 
May 18, 1889, near Chelsea, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania, I observed a 
pair of Wrens diligently engaged in lugging sticks into a large hornets’ 
nest, which was hanging under the cornice of an old farmhouse. Near 
the top of the nest a cavity had been excavated, evidently by the birds, as 
the ground underneath was strewn with its fragments. I was unable 
afterwards to visit that locality, but from inquiry feel confident, they suc- 
ceeded in rearing their brood unmolested.—J. Harris Reep, Chester, Pa. 


Avk,VI. Oct., 1889.p. 3387- 340 


Tue Nest or THE Housr WREN.—Some writer speaks of the well 
known habit of the House Wren of filling up any cayity within which it 
builds its nest with sticks and rubbish, asa “survival” of an old habit 
for which there would seem to be no present use. I think I have seen this 
statement in some of the writings of Dr. Elliott Coues, though I cannot 
refer to the book or page. Possibly it may have been stated by some one 
else. But it is a generally recognized fact that if a box holds half a peck 
the little birds will fill it up full! It seems to me, however, that while this 
may be really a “survival,” it is still a most useful habit. When a hole 
or space is so filled the nest proper is generally built on the side of the 
mass of rubbish opposite to the entrance and as far as possible from it. 
Manifestly there is a clear purpose in this—viz: that of protection, from 
any enemy seeking an entrance. I have observed many nests, in large 
cigar boxes, and in the majority find this state of things to exist. The 
interior space will be filled with sticks, leaving a little passage way over 
the top, through which the bird can reach the nest on the back side of the 
rubbish. It seems to me that this is clearly a defensive habit, necessary 
at this time. When they build a nest in the skull of a horse or ox, it will 
be found that they follow the same rule, and that it will be very difficult to 
get at the nests. 

But their practices are sometimes varied. If a box is not too large, and 
the hole is only large enough to admit of the passage of the birds, they 
will often carry in only just enough material to build the nest, leaving 
the space all open above. I have often known them to pursue this 
course in building in a cigar box where a small hole had been made at the 
middle of one of the sides. But if the box is a large one with a large 
hole cut through the end near the top, as it is suspended on a tree or the 
side of a building, then they will carry in ‘fully a peck of rubbish,” 
and build the soft nest down on the side opposite the entrance.--CHARLES 
Aupricu, Webster Crty, Jowa. Ball, N,O,.0, 7,July, 1882, p, 150-181. 


The Oologist. 1574. 4A Warm Place for a Nest. By M[aurice] G. K[ains]. /ééd., Aak, Vil, Jan 
p- 25.—Wrens nesting in lamp-posts. isso. al 


The Oologist. 1598. An Odd Nesting Place. By W. J. S[impson]. Jécd., p. 40. 
—House Wrens nesting in a vane. Auk, V11. Jan. 1890. p, 64. 


459. Zalue of the House Wren as an Insect Destroyer. By Charles 
Aldrich. Jéid., XV, pp. 318, 319. Amer, Naturalist, 
. 1602. House Wren. By C[arleton] G[ilbert]. Jé¢d., pp. 74-75.—Egg- 
7 . if 2 ; . s 
The Oologist laying. Auk, V11, Jan. 18900. p. v4. 


|| Young Oologist, 1562. Wrens on the War Path. By H.K. Landis. Jbéd., p. 31. Auk, Vil, E90.p. ¥3. 


Hylemathrous vs. Troglodytes for the House Wren.— In ‘ The Birds of 
Massachusetts’ (p. 92) Mr. G. M. Allen and I used Hylemathrous for the 
generic name of the House Wren for reasons then in our estimation out 
of place to explain. In its adoption, however, we followed the accepted 
methods of scientific nomenclature. 

Vieillot was first to separate Wrens from Warblers when he in 1807 
(Hist. Naturelle des Oiseaux, p. 52) restricted the name Zvroglodytes to 


the true Wrens, ¢xcluding the European Wren (Tvoglodytes parvulus) as 
well as our American species aédun, which is the only one he deals with 
in full, for the reason he was writing only on North American birds. He 
specified no type, and if he had not stated the inclusion of the European 
bird the mere fact that he took the specific name of the European species 
for his generic term would imply that he included it. In 1816 in his 
‘Analyse’ (p. 45) he restricted Thrzothorus, and made the type arundina- 
ceus. Rennie in 1831 (Montagu’s Dict. British Birds, 2nd. ed., p. 570), 
considering Zroglodytes, a word meaning a cave dweller, not applicable 
for the Wrens called them Axzorthura. This simple name szbstrtution to 
suit Rennie’s taste of course does not affect the type, and he made no 
restrictions whatever. We have then next to go to Prince Maximilian 
(Beitr. Naturg. Bras., III, 1830, p. 742), who suggested Hylemathrous fora 
South American species, 7. furvus, our House Wren aédon, and also 
included in his separation TAryothorus arundinaceus of Vieillot, which he 
considered = to Céstothorus palustris, and not as now understood, 7. 
ludovicitana. This name Hylemathrous was also in 1860 accepted and 
restricted by Cabanis (Jour. ftir Ornith., VIII, p. 406, 407). 

Hylemathrous then being used for the House Wren leaves Troglodytes 
by elimination for the European Wren and our Winter Wren, which is 
congeneric with the European species. 

Prof. Newton in his ‘Dictionary’ (p. 1051) in discussing this case says: 
‘* A few, who ignore not only common sense but also the accepted rules 
of scientific nomenclature, by a mistaken view of Vieillot’s intention in 
establishing the genus Troglodytes, reserve that term for some American 
species — which can hardly be generically separated from the European 
form,— and have attempted to fix on the latter the generic term Azorthura, 
which is its strict equivalent, and was proposed by Rennie on grounds that 
are inadmissible.’ REGINALD HeserR Howe, JrR., Longwood, Mass. 


Auk, XIX, Jan., 1909, pp. $7. 72: 


